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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE House of Commons was greatly excited on 

Thursday of last week by Mr. Tom Johnston’s 

charges against the police. Whatever else may 
be said about the issues then raised, it is highly satis- 
factory to find that Members of Parliament of all 
parties have a profound sense of the importance of civil 
liberty and take a serious view of their responsibility 
for the protection of the private citizen against arbi- 
trary action by executive officers. The House is seen 
at its best in such emergencies, when party allegiance 
is not invoked and every effort is concentrated upon 
grasping the salient facts and dealing energetically with 
the situation. On this occasion, the necessity for a 
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Judicial Inquiry was so obvious, and the demand for 
it so overwhelming, that the Home Secretary offered 
no resistance, and there was nothing left for the House 
to do except to depute some of its Members to agree 
upon the terms of reference and the personnel of the 
Committee of Inquiry. 

* * * 

This proved, however, to be a delicate and by no 
means easy task. The object of the Inquiry is to ascer- : 
tain whether the police behaved properly in calling 
upon Miss Savidge at her place of employment, taking 
her to Scotland Yard, and questioning her for five 
hours about the circumstances which led to her arrest, 
and that of Sir Leo Money, and their subsequent 
acquittal, and whether the questions put to her were 
legitimate. The difficulty was, therefore, to frame 
terms of reference which would be wide enough to take 
the general setting of the incident into account, without 
reopening the case originally brought by the police 
against Miss Savidge which was so recently dismissed. 
After one unsatisfactory form of words had been tabled 
and withdrawn, the following was agreed upon :— 

‘‘ That it is expedient that a tribunal be established 

for inquiring into a definite matter of urgent public im- 

portance, that is to say, the action of the police in con- 

nection with their interrogation of Miss Savidge on the 

15th of May, 1928.”’ 

We are not, we confess, altogether satisfied with this 
formula. It will, no doubt, enable the Tribunal to con- 
sider whether the police were acting in accordance with 
their duty in persuading Miss Savidge to go to Scotland 
Yard and make a statement, and whether her interro- 
gation was properly conducted. These, no doubt, are 
important questions, but there are, in our opinion, 
more important questions which may be deemed to fall 
outside the terms of reference. 
* * * 

It appears from Sir William Joynson-Hicks’s 
statement in the House that he had asked the Public 
Prosecutor to consider whether a charge of perjury 
should be brought against the two policemen who made 
the original allegations against Miss Savidge and Sir 
Leo Money, and that the Public Prosecutor had in- 
structed the police to obtain statements from those 
persons whose evidence would be essential in the event 
of a charge of perjury being brought. These instruc- 
tions would not, of course, justify the police in bringing 
pressure to bear on a potential witness, or excuse the 
form which Miss Savidge’s interrogation is alleged to 
have taken. It is a serious question, however, whether 
the police ought to be employed in investigating a 
prima facie case against members of their own force, 
especially if account is taken of their inveterate habit 
of backing one another up. In any case, the part 
played in the matter by the Public Prosecutor, and the 
pressure brought to bear upon him by the Home 
Secretary, should be open to investigation by the 
Tribunal, and we are doubtful whether this is so under 
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the terms of reference. So much for the Inquiry. But 
the original cause of all the mischief seems to have been 
the Home Secretary himself. It is under his jurisdiction 
that policemen in plain clothes and rubber-soled boots 
are instructed to lurk in the Parks on the watch for 
improper behaviour. It was he who started the foolish 
talk of prosecuting for perjury when this policy pro- 
duced its inevitable occasional fiasco. It is he, there- 
fore, who is ultimately responsible for putting the 
police in an impossible position, and then turning upon 
them and driving them perhaps to irregular conduct in 
one another’s defence. 
* + * 

The present system of dealing with offences against 
decency is, in our view, radically at fault, and urgently 
needs to be reconsidered by persons with freer and 
fresher minds than appear to predominate on the 
Street Offences Committee. Another case dismissed 
this week illustrates convincingly the defects of the 
existing system. A girl, charged with soliciting, and 
alleged by the police to be a common prostitute, is 
proved by medical evidence to be virgo intacta. It is 
thus absolutely certain that the police made a serious 
mistake. There is in this case no reason to suspect that 
the mistake was other than a bona-jfide one; but the 
fact that such mistakes are possible is, in all serious- 
ness, a very strong argument against the practice of 
employing policemen in plain clothes—for apparently 
the officers in this case were in plain clothes—to spy out 
offences of this character. By these methods we do, 
every now and then, the cruellest injustice to blame- 
less individuals; we open out obvious possibilities of 
petty blackmail; we distract the energies of the police 
from what should be their proper duties; we create 
a feeling of insecurity in the minds of the ordinary 
citizen as he walks about the streets; we make our- 
selves, as a nation, ridiculous in the eyes of other 
nations ; and we do not make ourselves more moral. 

* * * 

The Currency and Bank Notes Bill has been rushed 
through with singular haste, and has now received its 
third reading in the House of Commons. Various 
Labour members, notably Mr. Lees-Smith, Mr. 
Pethick-Lawrence, Dr. Dalton, and Mr. Gillett put up 
a most able and pertinacious fight, supporting one 
another with excellent team-work and directing their 
fire with increasing precision and effectiveness as the 
debate proceeded from stage to stage. Sir Laming 
Worthington-Evans, to whom the defence of the Bill 
was entrusted, also acquitted himself admirably, meet- 
ing every point reasonably and intelligently, and never 
attempting to ride off into confusionism, as he might 
have done easily enough. Indeed, the unvarying en- 
lightenment of Sir Laming’s advocacy was worthy of a 
less obscurantist Bill. The result was a series of debates 
which, taken as a whole, represent by far the most 
illuminating monetary discussion which has ever taken 
place in the House of Commons. 

* * a 

Incidentally, the discussion has been of definite 
practical value. The essence of Sir Laming’s defence 
of the Bill was to place an exceedingly liberal construc- 
tion on Clause 8, which provides for the possibility of 
increasing the fiduciary issue. He insisted repeatedly 
that this clause is intended for ready use whenever cir- 
cumstances make a larger fiduciary issue desirable ; 
and, on the third reading, he attempted to meet the 
objection that the vital question is how the Bank of 
England will interpret the clause in practice, by 
announcing that he was authorized to declare that the 
Governor of the Bank endorsed his interpretation as 
representing ‘* the general intentions of the Bank.”’ 
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The extraction of this assurance may be of decided 
value. Indeed, we may hope that the Bank authorities 
will be wise enough to pay heed to the general tenour 
of the public discussion which the Currency Bill has 
aroused. Nothing has been more remarkable than the 
absence of any genuine support for the measure among 
informed critics, the most orthodox as well as the 
unorthodox, outside as well as inside the House of 
Commons. Suspicion that central bankers are moved 
by an incorrigible deflationary propensity is widespread 
and increasing. If the Bank authorities wish for a 
quiet life, and the avoidance of fundamental con- 
troversy such as might imperil the independent status 
of their institution, they will do well to live up to the 
spirit of Sir Laming’s announcement. They will also 
do well, if they wish to avoid misinterpretation, to 
modify their traditional secretiveness, which, under 
modern conditions, is becoming intolerable, and, in face 
of the growing realization of the vital importance of 
monetary conditions, wil! not be tolerated indefinitely. 
* * * 

The result of the ballot among the Master Cotton 
Spinners removes at last the threat of a general labour 
conflict which has hung over the cotton industry 
throughout the present year. We may all breathe a 
sigh of relief, and the cotton industry, we may now 
hope, will turn its attention, undistracted, to the 
urgent problem of reconstruction. 

* * * 

The threat, to which we referred last week, of the 
trade unions in the textile finishing industry, that work 
would cease in June if their request for the general intro- 
duction of collective piece-work and the increase of the 
wage rates of time-workers was not accepted, has 
resulted in a favourable response from the employers. 
Although the employers’ organization, the Allied Asso- 
ciation of Bleachers, Dyers, Printers, and Finishers, 
had previously declared its inability to compel indivi- 
dual members to institute the collective piece-work 
system, so that as a last resort the operatives were com- 
pelled to appeal to the individual firms, the Allied 
Association has now replied that the employers have 
no objection to the establishment of any practicable 
method of piece-work or other agreed system of pay 
ment by results in every section of the allied trades. 
As a result, a meeting of representatives of employers 
and employees was held on Tuesday, but agreement on 
a number of details was not reached, and the conference 
ended without arranging for a further meeting of the 
two sides. Moreover, the employers’ organization has 
decided that if the unions order a strike against any 
individual employer a_ general lock-out will be 
declared. The trade unions, however, have decided 
that, on account of the Whitsuntide holiday arrange- 
ments, notices should not be tendered during the week 
ending June 2nd, but in the following week. Thus time 
still exists for discussion of the points in dispute, and, 
in view of the agreement on the principle of collective 
piece-work, it seems highly desirable that negotiations 
should be reopened. 

* * * 

The course of events in China is again obscure. 
Chang Tso-lin, after waiting some time for a reply to 
his appeal for an armistice, and receiving none, has 
ordered the ** country tranquillizing army ”’ to resume 
the offensive. Whether it can do so effectively remains 
to be seen, but there are indications that it is still a 
fighting force. When we last wrote, the way to Peking 
was reported open, and the artillery and supplies of 
Chang’s forces were said to be already in retreat to 
Manchuria; but for some unexplained reason the 
Nationalists and their allies have made no further 
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advance, and Peking is still in the hands of the 
Ankuochun generals. A possible explanation is that 
the Kuomintang advance from the south has been 
delayed by the Japanese occupation of Tsinanfu, and 
that one of Chang’s lieutenants has inflicted a check on 
the forces moving north-eastward from Shansi. This is 
not very good news for foreigners in Peking; for their 
best hope is that the capital will be occupied by 
manceuvre, and not as the result of a battle. It is easy 
to be wise after the event, but it was unfortunate that 
the Japanese had not evacuated their nationals in and 
around Tsinanfu before that important strategic centre 
came within the zone of active fighting. 
* * * 

The Japanese themselves evidently consider that 
the advance on Peking is only delayed, not stopped. 
Indeed, they go further; for they have issued a very 
important memorandum, dealing with the situation that 
may arise if the Ankuochun forces are driven into 
Manchuria with the Nationalists at their heels. This 
memorandum states that the Japanese Government 
** may possibly be constrained to take appropriate and 
effective steps for the maintenance of peace and order 
in Manchuria,”* but ** will exercise due care to provide 
against any unfair consequences arising to either of the 
two opposed parties.”” In other words, they will keep 
the ring, and lay down such rules for the combat as will 
prevent Japanese lives, and hundreds of millions of 
pounds of property, being consumed in the fires of the 
civil war. This will involve the use of large forces, and 
the Japanese themselves are very nervous as to the 
reception of the memorandum. Their apprehensions 
have not been lessened by a rumour—which may not 
be true—that Mr. Kellogg has stated that the United 
States Government will not admit that the Japanese 
have any special interests in Manchuria. 

* * + 

The two important results of the German elections 
are that the Nationalists have lost thirty seats in the 
Reichstag, and the Socialists have gained twenty. 
There are other changes, but the net result of them all 
is a considerable, but by no means decisive, swing to 
the Left. The voting for the Prussian Diet has given 
very similar results. The Cabinet readjustments that 
these changes will make necessary are quite uncertain. 
The Chancellor has not resigned, and no attempt at 
reconstruction has yet been made. It is the turnover 
of votes, rather than the changes in the Reichstag 
which is most significant. The Socialists have gained 
about 1,300,000 votes; the Nationalists have lost about 
1,700,000, of which about half a million may have 
been transferred to a new Right Wing Party, the 
Christian National Peasants, which obtains thirteen 
seats; the remainder have mostly gone to the Left. 
This presumably means that the voters who have 
reached voting age during the last four years are in- 
clined to follow the Left in polities, which is probably 
indicative of the general political tendency of those 
Germans for whom the war is a vague memory rather 
than a vivid experience. 

* * * 

On the night of May 20th a tank containing an 
invisible poison gas, called phosgene, burst in Hamburg. 
The townspeople at large did not know that quantities 
of this deadly stuff were being stored, and presumably 
made, within the city, and the disaster took them 
unawares. Eleven people lost their lives, 250 are under 
treatment, and thousands of persons lived for days 
under the shadow of an awful terror; for phosgene is 
a heavy gas, which may settle in pockets or be carried 
in thick invisible masses by a wind. More than that, 
it affects whatever it touches; it deposits its poison in 





food, or clothes, or any partially absorbent substance. 
Phosgene is used in the production of dyestuffs, and 
this tank was, presumably, for commercial use, for the 
Treaty of Versailles restricted the manufacture to indus- 
trial purposes, and military gas is not, as a rule, stored, 
but made and expended as required. Universal 
sympathy will be felt for the sufferers by this terrible 
accident, but the tragedy is not without its message of 
comfort for those who have been told, times without 
number, that whole populations will be wiped out by 
this means in the next war. A quantity of gas, far 
larger than could be released by military means, was 
accidentally discharged into the streets of a city wholly 
unprepared. It caused eleven deaths. 
* * * 

The Economic Consultative Committee of the 
League of Nations has completed its session and issued 
its report. It has made important recommendations 
with regard to the study of rationalization of indus- 
tries, agricultural co-operation, and general economic 
tendencies, and in particular, the study of ** a mone- 
tary policy which should so far as possible reduce fluc- 
tuations in the purchasing power of gold,”’ but 
attention has chiefly been concentrated on its dealings 
with the problem of tariff restrictions on trade. Its 
principal conclusions are that efforts should be made, 
in the first instance, to secure agreement for general 
reduction oi tariffs on particular groups of commodities, 
and that the agreement with regard to each group 
should cover as many stages of production as possible, 
as, if the reductions are limited to raw materials 
and semi-finished products, they will only increase the 
protection afforded to the finished products themselves. 
This point, which was strongly pressed by Mr. W. T. 
Layton, goes far in giving reality to the programme. 
The next step is with the Governments. 

* * * 

Kew men of letters have succeeded in remaining, 
at the end of a long career, so young in spirit as Sir 
Kdmund Gosse, who died on May 16th at the age of 
seventy-eight. His mind never ceased to be able to 
grasp the meaning of new developments in literature, 
and this gave his latest criticisms a value which is often 
lacking in the writings of the reverend seniors of letters. 
His best book was certainly the autobiographical 
‘** Father and Son,”* which is probably a masterpiece. 
but others of his works are also admirable, among them 
his Life of Swinburne, his ** Gray *’ in the ** English 
Men of Letters *’ Series, and his excellent short history 
of English eighteenth-century literature. Gosse had a 
great gift of friendship, the basis of which was his 
very great and always disinterested kindness, It is 
to be hoped that some one of his friends may have 
made notes of Gosse’s conversation, for he was one of 
the best talkers of the age, phrasing his thoughts pun- 
gently and cogently, and with that appreciation of the 
ludicrous which is a necessary ingredient of the best 
talk. Yet he was not, as are some good talkers, over- 
bearing in conversation; he always made the other 
party feel that he also was intended to talk—and be 
listened to. 

* * * 

The League of Nations Union has arranged an 
interesting and important Conference on Arbitration 
which will be held at 10, St. James’s Square, on 
June 5th, and at the London School of Economics on 
June 6th. Lord Grey of Fallodon will preside at the 
first session of the Conference, and Lord Cecil, Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray, Lord Phillimore, Sir John Simon, 
Mr. Philip Kerr, and Dr. A. D. McNair are among 
those who will take part in the discussions. Tickets 
may be obtained free from 15, Grosvenor Crescent, S.W, 
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BRITAIN AND THE PACT 
(ys posi BRITAIN, we have always believed, is in 


a position to exercise a decisive influence on the 

fate of the American proposal for a treaty re- 
nouncing war. It is important, therefore, to scrutinize 
very closely the terms of the Note which Sir Austen 
hamberlain addressed to Mr. Houghton last week-end. 
The British Government have not adopted the simple 
course of declaring their readiness to subscribe to the 
treaty in the form proposed by Mr. Kellogg. They 
have preferred, as we regretfully expected that they 
would, to adopt the standpoint of a mediator between 
the American and the French standpoints, declaring 
themselves convinced that there is no ** serious diver- 
gence ** between the alternative drafts proposed by 
the United States and France, and proceeding to in- 
dicate that on this point they are satisfied with the 
American formula, while on that they would prefer the 
French suggestion. This mediatorial attitude is, we 
think, misplaced; but it is consistent either with an 
essentially helpful reply, or with one calculated in 
practice to wreck the project. In order to appraise the 
significance of the British Note, we must, therefore. 
examine it in detail, remembering how tremendous are 
the issues which may turn on the finest points of 
phraseology. 

It is to be noted, in the first place, that Sir Austen 
Chamberlain proposes no alteration in the crucial first 
article of the American draft. It is under this head 
that the French alternative draft is most open to objec- 
tion. Mr. Kellogg’s proposal is that Article 1 should 
run : 

‘The high contracting parties solemnly declare, in 
the name of their respective peoples, that they condemn 
recourse to war for the solution of international contro 
versies, and renounce it as an instrument of national 
policy in their relations with one another.” 

The French alternative draft proposes to substitute the 
following : 

“ The high contracting parties, without prejudice to 
their right of legitimate defence within the scope of exist 
ing treaties, especially when these define the violation of 

ertain of their articles as a hostile act, solemnly declare 

that they condemn recourse to war and renounce it as an 
instrument of national policy, that is to say, as the instru- 
ment of any personal, spontaneous, and independent poli 
tical action which they mav initiate, and not as that of 
an action into which they mav be drawn by the appli 

‘ation of a Treaty, such as the Covenant of the League of 

Nations, or any other Treaty registered by the League 

f Nations. They undertake in these terms not to indulge 

i anv attack or invasion against one another.” 


We scarcely need to argue that the Treaty would 
be worth very little if it was built round this singular 
formula. But it is of some importance to observe that, 
while it would alter the whole significance of the article, 
it would not make it one whit more precise. ** As the 
instrument of any personal, spontaneous, and indepen- 
dent political action which they may initiate ’”! 

Whai do these words mean? What sort of war do 
they certainly exclude? Is it certain that they would 
exclude a single war that has occurred in modern his- 
tory? Does not every State argue, when it goes to 
war, that the war has been * forced upon it,” and 
therefore does not represent a spontaneous action 
initiated by itself? Manifestly, the French formula is 
at least as vague, and as open to the charge of am- 
biguity as the American formula which it purports, if 
you please, to define. And this fact points to a more 
general moral. It sounds very well to say: ** The 
American formula is somewhat vague. Vague engage- 
ments often lead to mischief. Let us define as pre- 


cisely as possible what we are undertaking.”” But 
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the subject does not lend itself to water-tight termino- 
logical precision. You can only define the American 
form of words in terms of some other form of words, 
which will be at least equally ambiguous. All that you 
will have done is to shift the ambiguity from one cir- 
cumference of arguable cases to another, and by so 
shifting the ambiguity to alter the central meaning. 
The formula that war should be renounced as * an 
instrument of national policy * is, we believe, as pre- 
cise as any that can be found. It really does mean 
something. The French attempt at definition confirms 
the wisdom of Mr. Kellogg’s determination to eschew 
definitions like the plague. 

It is satisfactory, therefore. that the British 
Government, on this vital point, declare themselves 
satisfied with the American text. They are equally 
ready to accept the second article of the American 
draft, declaring that disputes should be settled by 
pacific means, on which there is no material difference 
between France and the United States. But later the 
British Note suggests the desirability (1) of adding a 
new article to the treaty, and (2) of placing on record 
a certain understanding ** so that it may have equal 
value with the terms of the treaty itself.°° Let us 
examine these two suggestions carefully. 

The French alternative draft, not content with 
recasting Article 1 in the manner we have described. 
proposed to add the following new articles : 

* Article 3.—In case one of the high contracting 
parties should violate the present Treaty, the other con 
tracting Powers shall be completely set free, as regards 
that party, from the engagements of this Treaty.” 

* Article 4.—The provisions of the present Treat) 
shall not modify any of the obligations imposed pon the 
contracting Powers by the international agreements te 
Which they are parties.” 

On the first of these proposals, the British Govern- 
ment observe that they are ** not satisfied that, if the 
treaty stood alone, the addition of some such provision 
would not be necessary.” But as Mr. Kellogg has 
made it clear that he recognizes that a party violating 
the Treaty could not claim protection under it, the 
British Government do not ask for any express pro- 
vision. They ask only that this understanding shall 
be recorded ** in some appropriate manner, so that it 
may have equal value with the terms of the treaty 
itself.°° On the other proposal, the British Note goes 
further, declaring that ** His Majesty’s Government 
would for their part prefer to see some such provision 
as Article 4 of the French draft embodied in the text 
of the treaty.” 

The difference between the methods proposed for 
dealing with these two matters is very curious. Let 
us note how curious it is, for significance may perhaps 
attach to the curiosity. To place an understanding on 
record in such a way as to give it ** equal value with the 
terms of the treaty itself ** is technically somewhat 
difficult, in view of the constitution of the United 
States, which requires ratification by the Senate of all 
international undertakings. No doubt. this difficulty 
could be surmounted; but the procedure would be 
cumbrous; and there would seem no reason for pro- 
ceeding in this way, rather than in the straightforward 
way of including a provision in the Treaty, other than 
the consideration that American opinion may resent the 
idea of amending the text proposed by Mr. Kellogg in 
any way whatever. In other words, the course sug- 
gested by the British Government with regard to the 
French Article 3 might be sensible, if they proposed no 
amendments at all in Mr. Kellogg’s text. But they 
proceed immediately to propose an amendment, and 
one, moreover, which on its merits is not likely to be 
acceptable to American opinion, despite Sir Austen 
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Chamberlain’s assertion: ‘* To this we understand 
there will be no objection.”’ 

The only possible objection to the French Article 3 
is the general objection to the principle of reservation, 
namely, that it may weaken the moral effect of the 
Pact by formally contemplating the contingency of its 
violation. On its merits, it is quite unobjectionable, 
as indeed Mr. Kellogg has indicated. But it is other- 
wise with the French Article 4. This would exclude 
from the scope of the Pact not only possible warlike 
action under the Covenant or Locarno (for which, we 
are convinced, it is quite unnecessary to provide), but 
warlike action under any international agreement. 
Obviously this opens up a very wide ** gap,’’ and not 
the least of the objection to it is that we really do not 
know how wide the gap would be. Nothing is less 
likely than that Mr. Kellogg will agree to incorporate 
in the text of the Treaty the French Article 4. 

If, accordingly, it seemed likely that the British 
Government mean to press this proposal, or to support 
the French in standing out for it, we should regard it 
as a disastrous error of policy, calculated to wreck 
the whole project of the Treaty. But various indica- 
tions encourage us to take a more hopeful view. In the 
first place, the suggestion in the British Note is very 
tentatively phrased. ‘‘ His Majesty’s Government 
would, for their part, prefer to see....’’ In the 
second place, the delicacy they display about suggest- 
ing amendments in the matter of the French Article 3 
suggests that they contemplate the likelihood of 
eventually accepting an unamended text. And perhaps 
a third indication is to be found between the lines of 
another suggestion in the British Note. 

Mr. Kellogg’s draft proposes that the tréaty shall 
be concluded in the first instance between the six prin- 
cipal Powers, that it shall take effect as soon as it is 
ratified by them, and that it shall then become open 
** for adherence by all the other Powers of the world.” 
The French propose that the treaty shall not take effect 
until all States have subscribed to it. The British 
Government ‘ agree that it is not necessary to wait 
until all the nations of the world have signified their 
willingness to become parties.”’ They observe, how- 
ever, that ** it would be embarrassing if certain States 
in Europe with whom the proposed participants are 
already in close treaty relations were not included 
among the parties,’’ adding that they ‘‘ see no reason 
to doubt that these States will gladly accept its terms.”’ 
Now it would be highly dangerous to invite the States 
of the Little Entente and perhaps other European 
States to become original parties to the Treaty, and 
to include them accordingly in the present negotiations. 
Most of these States would probably suggest fresh reser- 
vations and fresh amendments, the complexities of the 
negotiations would be immensely increased, and a suc- 
cessful outcome gravely prejudiced. If, on the other 
hand, it were to be laid down that the Treaty should 
not take effect until all these States had subscribed to 
it, there would be a real danger that one or other of 
them might deliberately render it abortive by refusing 
to adhere. 

At the same time, it would undoubtedly simplify 
the present negotiations if it could be understood in 
advance that the Little Entente States would in fact 
adhere to the Treaty. For the possibility that one of 
them might not do so is what alone gives technical 
plausibility to the proposal to include in the Treatv 
**some such provision as Article 4 of the French 
draft.*” To put the point concretely. Suppose that 
Poland did not adhere to the Pact, and that Germany 
were to attack Poland. Germany would not thereby 
violate the Pact, and it is just conceivable that she 
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might not thereby violate the Covenant. Accordingly, 
France might not be free, under the Pact, to come to 
the assistance of Poland, unless her existing Treaty 
obligations are expressly reserved. But this difficulty 
entirely disappears, and with it all necessity for the 
French Article 4, if Poland and France’s other allies 
adhere to the Treaty. That they will adhere if France 
desires them to do so is not open to reasonable doubt. 
Nor, we imagine, would it be difficult for France, if 
she so desired, to obtain from them in advance an 
undertaking that they will adhere. In short, the diffi- 
culties of France’s obligations to her allies (and simi- 
larly the difficulty of our own treaty obligations to 
Portugal) are formal rather than real, and can easily 
be removed by a preliminary understanding if there is 
a sincere desire to do so. In this way the need for the 
dangerously wide French Article 4 can be obviated. 

There appears to be little doubt, as Mr. Robert 
Dell pointed out last week, that Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain committed himself during the March meeting of 
the League Council to a general approval of the French 
attitude as explained by M. Briand. The British Note 
has doubtless been influenced by the memory of this 
conversation and a consequential feeling of honourable 
obligation in Sir Austen’s mind. If this be true, Sir 
Austen has been guilty of a serious indiscretion, 
analogous to that by which he embarrassed himself on 
the question of the composition of the League Council 
two years ago. At the same time, it helps to permit 
a favourable interpretation of the Government’s 
present attitude. We should like at least to believe 
that, having now done our best for the French case 
where we think there is substance in it, we shall make 
it clear to France and to the world that we do not mean 
to let the project break down over any of the points 
that have been raised, and that we shall stand firmly 
by the side of the United States in resisting obstruc- 
tive tactics. That represents the manifest desire of 
British public opinion, which will call Ministers to a 
heavy reckoning, if the opportunity provided by the 
American proposal should be thrown away. 


THE NAVAL DISARMAMENT 
CONFERENCE — AND AFTER 


RECENT visit to the United States—his third since 
1925—has given the present writer an opportunity 
of discussing the problem of naval armaments with 

a number of Americans who can be regarded as fairly 
representative of enlightened opinion in Washington and 
New York. In addition to well-known figures in both 
Houses of Congress, they include distinguished publicists, 
educationalists, and lawyers, and some of the most active 
members of two bodies which are doing valuable work in 
promoting the serious study of international affairs—the 
Foreign Policy Association and the Council on Foreign 
Relations. On some points they were divided, but they 
were at one in the frankness with which they discussed 
the Geneva fiasco, in their complete freedom from rancour, 
and in their obviously sincere desire—indeed, their genuine 
anxiety—for an amicable understanding. No attempt has 
been made to reproduce the views of any particular indivi- 
dual; what follows is merely a summary of impressions 
derived from numerous conversations with competent 
observers. 

The American Government seems to have entered the 
Conference under the impression that the principle of parity 
had been conceded and that something like an assurance 
had been given that this question would present no diffi- 
culty. This impression was apparently derived from 
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various informal conversations before the Conference be- 
tween some of the American delegates and their opposite 
numbers. For that reason the fiasco was all the more dis- 
appointing, not to say irritating, to the President and his 
immediate advisers. It may be doubted whether it was 
equally disappointing to the Navy Board, which promptly 
replied with an imposing—indeed, a startling—programme 
of expansion. But the general public, as distinct from the 
Navy Board and various allied vested interests, did not 
respond with any marked enthusiasm. The man in the 
street had no instinctive predisposition to endorse the 
extreme demands of the Big Navy group. On the contrary, 
the natural tendency of the average American is, on the 
whole, to let naval affairs look after themselves ; indeed, it 
is precisely because he has little or none of the sea-sense 
of the average Englishman that he does not realize that 
to discuss sea-power with Great Britain is to touch her on 
a hypersensitive nerve. The grandiose prograinme made 
public last December received little positive support, while 
it was, on the other hand, vigorously and pertinaciously 
fought throughout the country by a well led and highly 
organized opposition. In the end it was defeated by a com- 
bination of the Churches and the women, with the less 
vocal but still more potent figure of the taxpayer in the 
background. The seventy-one ships demanded by the Navy 
Board were scaled down by the House of Representatives 
to sixteen, including fifteen 10,000-ton cruisers instead of 
twenty-five. Eight 10,000-ton cruisers having already been 
authorized, new construction even on this less ambitious 
scale would end by giving the United States something 
more than equality in effective strength with Great Britain 
on the basis of the current British programme. For this 
reason pacifists denounce it as provocative and demand a 
further reduction. In what form the Bill will eventually 
emerge from the Senate remains to be seen. It is con- 
ceivable that the whole situation might be changed, if 
Mr. Kellogg’s proposals should fructify in a Treaty accept- 
able to American sentiment. That such a Treaty would 
improve the prospects of an eventual limitation by consent 
is self-evident. But, paradoxical as it may appear, it may 
be doubted whether the fact that both Powers had re- 
nounced war would in itself be regarded as a reason why 
the United States should lose interest in the question of 
parity with Great Britain. The truth is that while public 
opinion does not take the Geneva fiasco too tragically, it 
does, in its present mood, desire a substantial increase of 
naval strength. It desires it, not so much from any 
reasoned conviction that a more powerful Fleet is a prac- 
tical necessity, as because it vaguely feels that America 
owes it to herself and to her place in the post-war world. 
The demand for parity symbolizes, so to speak, a new 
Declaration of Independence. 

It goes without saying that those behind the scenes 
think more concretely. There is, indeed, no need to take 
too seriously the elaborate efforts of the Navy Board to 
justify its demands by dwelling upon the dependence of 
American industries on overseas supplies of essential 
materials, on the magnitude of American sea-borne trade, 
and on the losses it might sustain at the hands of enemy 
raiders. As the Foreign Policy Association has pointed 
out, the ratio of naval expenditure to the value of foreign 
trade is already considerably higher in the case of the 
United States than in that of the British Empire. It can 
hardly be supposed that what is really troubling the Navy 
Board is the contingency of a direct collision with a for- 
midable naval Power. It is much more likely that it is 
thinking in terms of prestige and of the impalpable but well 
recognized advantages which go with predominance at sea. 

It may be taken for granted that these considerations are 
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fully present to the minds of those who demand for America 
visible equality with the strongest naval Power. It is from 
Great Britain herself that America has learnt that sea- 
power is world-power. 

It is at this point that we approach a problem on which 
there may well be room for fruitful discussion—the problem 
of the freedom of the seas. So long as Great Britain claims 
the right to use her sea-power as she used it in the war 
of 1914-1918, the United States has at least a comprehen- 
sible reason for attaching importance to the possession of 
a Navy which can hold its own with hers. The chain of 
events which led to the Geneva fiasco began with the 
American naval programme of 1916, which was avowedly 
designed to give the United States a Navy not inferior to 
that maintained by any other Power. It is common know- 
ledge that part of the background to the 1916 programme 
was the endless succession of disputes which arose during 
the War on the subject of British interference with Ameri- 
can commerce and mails. These memories have recently 
been revived by the publication in Washington of a new 
series of State Papers illustrating the development of this 
controversy down to the end of 1914, when it was already 
giving serious trouble. The Anglo-American Claims Agree- 
ment of May, 1927, is a reminder that it is still unsettled. 
This Agreement, while providing for a final adjustment of 
accounts, expressly reserves ‘* the right of each Govern- 
ment to maintain in the future such position as it may 
deem appropriate with respect to the legality or illegality 
under international law ”’ of measures giving rise to claims 
based on alleged violations of neutra! rights. Thus Great 
Britain and the United States remain as far apart as ever 
on the whole question of neutral rights at sea. The issue 
thus raised is not one which is at present much discussed 
outside a limited circle, nor can it be said to have played 
a leading part in Big Navy propaganda. But that does not 
mean that its relevance and its importance are under-rated 
by more thoughtful minds, or that it is not, in fact, a 
highly material factor in the calculations of the American 
Government. In his recent statement to the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, Admiral Hughes, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, argued that the proposed addition to 
the Fleet ‘‘ will give pause to any nation at war whose 
special interests might otherwise make a violation of our 
neutrality profitable by restricting our trade unlawfully 
either with belligerents or neutrals.”” In the February 
issue of the AMERICAN REVIEW OF Reviews, Mr. Frank H. 
Simonds goes so far as to say quite bluntly that, from the 
British point of view, ‘* the threat of the American naval 
programme ... rests upon the fact that if we have a 
great fleet of large cruisers, it may be possible for us to 
break the British blockade.’’ Such utterances—they could 
easily be multiplied—go to show how American minds are 
working. A resolution introduced into the Senate last 
February by Senator Borah declares that ‘‘ the present 
chaotic state of maritime law constitutes an incentive for 
great naval armaments,”’ and demands a “* restatement and 
recodification ’’ of the law by the leading maritime Powers 
before the Washington Treaty comes up for revision in 
1981. Might not the whole problem of naval armaments 
be immeasurably simplified if this programme could be 
carried out? May it not even be said that the real reason 
why the Geneva Conference broke down was, in the last 
analysis, that it met under the shadow of the blockade? 
Does not the blockade explain why the United States fought 
so tenaciously the battle of the 10,000-ton cruiser, and— 
what is more to the point—of the 8-inch gun? 

On this last question thoughtful Americans are not 
unanimous. There are some who agree that the real issue 
was Great Britain’s conception of her rights at sea and 
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America’s determination to challenge it. The more 
common tendency is to accept the simple explanation that 
the Conference broke down because Great Britain hedged, 
or gave the impression of hedging, on the question of 
parity—parity which was desired, not for any specific 
purpose, but on principle and as an end in itself. But what- 
ever view is taken of the Geneva fiasco, there is in these 
circles a strong and growing conviction that the situation 
would be materially eased by an agreed restatement of the 
law of war at sea. An understanding on this point would 
not necessarily be in itself a solution of the problem of naval 
armaments, but it would at least place it on a different 
footing and enable it to be discussed in a more propitious 
atmosphere. 

But if such an understanding is to be sought, what does 
America really desire? This is a question on which even 
informed opinion has still to crystallize. The State Depart- 
ment published a few weeks ago the text of the Convention 
on Maritime Neutrality adopted by the recent Pan- 
American Conference at Havana. But it is a singularly 
unilluminating document. Under the head of “ the free- 
dom of commerce in time of war ”’ it merely asserts the 
right of belligerent warships to visit and search any mer- 
ehantman for the purpose of ascertaining ‘‘ whether it 
arries cargo prohibited by international law or has com- 
mitted any violation of the blockade.’? As to what cargo 
is prohibited or what is a blockade—on these crucial ques- 
tions the Convention is discreetly silent. It must be borne 
in mind that the development of American sea-power is 
not likely to be entirely without its effect on the relative 
importance of belligerent and neutral interests, as seen 
through American eyes. Americans, being human, would 
naturally desire the best of both worlds—the maximum of 
belligerent rights as belligerents and the maximum of 
neutral rights as neutrals. For that reason they are some- 
times inclined, when it comes to details, to be rather 
non-committal. There can, however, be no doubt that 
among those who think seriously upon these matters at 
all there is a definite preponderance of opinion in favour 
of a restatement of maritime law which would favour 
neutrals rather than belligerents. It is hardly possible to 
put it higher, since there are widely differing opinions as 
to precisely what should be done. A favourite formula is 
that of the re-establishment of the law “‘ as it existed in 
1914,’? with no material modifications, except, perhaps, 
some additions to the list of contraband. To the question 
what is meant by the law as it existed in 1914 the usual 
answer is that it means—to quote the preamble to the 
Borah resolution—*‘ the rules of maritime law in time of 
war as codified at the Second Hague Conference and in the 
Declaration of London. This seems to be the predominant 
view, but there are others who go much further and would 
be content with nothing less than the full doctrine of the 
freedom of the seas, by which they mean at the least— 
on other points they are less explicit-—the total] renuncia- 
tion of the right of blockade. The problem is further com- 
plicated by differences of opinion as to the extent, if any, 
to which a distinction can be and ought to be drawn 
between a private war and a League war. It is suggested 
in some quarters that, in connection with any agreed re- 
statement of maritime law, there might conceivably be a 
unilateral declaration by the United States to the effect 
that its neutral rights, whatever they may be, will not be 
pressed in a case in which sanctions have been invoked by 
the Council of the League and the American Government 
believes them to be justified. But even among friends of 
the League there are hardly any who go further and few 
who go so far. The consensus of opinion is that there is 
no prospect of the United States being induced to bind 
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itself even by so limited an assurance as to its action in 
a hypothetical contingency. 

The truth is that this, like many other practical ques- 
tions of the first importance, has not yet been fully 
thought out. But it does not follow that the problem of 
neutral rights at sea is so intractable or so delicate that 
it had better be left alone. It is a problem which, precisely 
because it does raise fundamental issues, will embarrass 
Anglo-American relations so long as it remains unsolved. 
But it will not be solved by sketchy improvisations. The 
pitfalls are many; they must be known and marked in 
advance. There must be no risk of a second and a still 


more damaging fiasco. LEONARD STEIN. 


{Copyright in all countries.] 


DRAMA AT WESTMINSTER 
THE SHADOW OF THE “YARD” 


From A PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT. 


OT for a long time has Parliament been so deeply 

stirred as it was during the debate on the police treat- 

ment of Miss Savidge. An issue was raised which 
transcended the ordinary bounds of Party politics. The 
House of Commons suddenly reverted to its ancient réle of 
the guardian of the liberties of the subject. There were 
all the elements of a human drama. Passions were 
aroused which were all the more impressive because of their 
restraint. The private member, who is the real master 
at Westminster on those rare occasions when he cares to 
exert his authority, woke with a start to a realization of 
a grave and even sinister peril from one of the instruments 
of the Executive. 

When Mr. Tom Johnston rose to ask his question on 
Thursday afternoon, there was a tense silence. It was 
noticed that the Home Secretary looked unusually grave. 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks gave an answer which, in 
several of its particulars, was at variance with the informa- 
tion in Mr. Johnston’s possession, and it seemed as though 
the Home Secretary was seeking to ride away from his 
responsibility on the ground that the Director of Public 
Prosecutions, who was the officer more immediately con- 
cerned, was independent of Home Office control. The 
answer was received with shouts of anger and indignation 
from the Labour benches, and when Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, in a deep, booming voice, invited the House to 
return to the simple proposition 6f the Home Secretary’s 
responsibility for this outrage upon one of His Majesty’s 
subjects, there was a storm of cheering from the 
Opposition. 

Mr. Johnston then rose to move the Adjournment of 
the House on a question of ** urgent public importance.”’ 
The decision for accepting such a motion rests with the 
Speaker, and Adjournments are rarely granted. At least 
forty members have to rise in their places. Mr. Whitley 
did not hesitate to accept the motion, and the whole 
of the Labour members and several Liberals rose. 

The House was crowded at the appointed hour. 

Mr. Johnston, who has recently been promoted to the 
Labour Front Bench, is the most cultured of all the Clyde- 
siders. He speaks with the precision of the practised 
writer. Middle-aged, of medium height, with jet black hair 
which falls in little ringlets over his forehead, and a quiet, 
pleasant voice with a Scottish accent, he has been steadily 
making headway in the last few years, not only with his 
own party but in the general estimation of the House. He 
considerably enhanced his reputation in this debate, and 
leapt into the ranks of potential leaders, by the skill and 
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moderation with which he discharged a difficult and delicate 
task. There was an absolute absence of artifice in the 
presentation of his case which heightened its deadly effec- 
tiveness. It is no exaggeration to say that members of 
all Parties were amazed and horrified by as remarkable a 
personal narrative as the House of Commons has listened 
to for many years. For the most part the speech was heard 
in profound silence, but there was a roar of wrathful 
cheering from al] parts of the House when the Member for 
Dundee clinched his case at the close. A white flame of 
indignation had been kindled, which might well have en- 
dangered the life of the Government if the Home Secretary 
had been obdurate. 

To do him justice, Sir William Joynson-Hicks did not 
appear to be influenced by merely strategical considera- 
tions in the conciliatory reply which he made to the in- 
dictment. He spoke with intense feeling, and gave the 
impression of being as deeply shocked as any member of 
the House. Notwithstanding his jauntiness and his occa- 
sional indiscreet chatterings, the Home Secretary is an 
earnest, highly conscientious Minister, and the shadow of 
the grave charge which rested upon his office had obviously 
greatly shaken him. He was in an extremely difficult posi- 
tion, as many of the points in the indictment were quite 
new to him; and the police officers, who were in an adjoin- 
ing room in the House, when communicated with at the 
very moment when Mr. Johnston was speaking, flatly 
denied the allegations. To offer an inquiry was the only 
way out. 

But the Home Secretary’s troubles were not over. On 
the Liberal Benches, sitting next to Mr. Lloyd George, 
alert and watchful, and waiting like a hawk to pounce, 
was Sir John Simon. Both the Liberal leaders had been 
specially summoned to the House by the Liberal Chief 
Whip. Sir John Simon is the most formidable forensic 
engine in Parliament, and with his acute legal brain he can 
be trusted to find a weak place in the most plausible pro- 
positions and tear them to tatters. Without accepting 
Miss Savidge’s story in its entirety, there were certain facts 
which could not be denied, and these were that this young 
woman had been haled away from her place of business 
by the police and detained for five hours. Sir John warned 
the House of the danger of allowing an inquiry into this 
special case to be submerged in the general wider inquiry 
into police methods. Then it was that he struck a human 
note which made the rafters ring with applause. ‘* What I 
say, and what a good many other members say, is, if this 
had happened to my daughter! ”’ 

There followed a series of short speeches from all parts 
of the House. Mr. T. J. O’Connor, a barrister, and one of 
the most attractive personalities among the younger Con- 
servatives, said he had been warned himself by ‘“* serious 
and sensible Members of Parliament ”’ in connection with 
action which he himself had thought of taking against the 
police that sooner or later the police would ‘* get their own 
back on him.” If these things are threatened in the green 
tree under whose shelter Members of Parliament dwell 
with prestige and authority, what would happen in the 
dry where the ordinary citizen incurs the unjust displeasure 
of the police? 

The answer to such disquieting questions has come in 
this memorable and dramatic debate. The bureaucracy of 
Scotland Yard, which has become increasingly powerful 
of recent years, has cast a grim shadow over Westminster. 
The fierce, prompt, and spontaneous response of the elected 
representatives of the people to the challenge of sinister and 
alien methods is a heartening and hopeful sign that that 
shadow will speedily lift for ever. 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 


HEN the House of Commons is sufficiently stirred 

it can still assert itself effectively against the 

executive. The disclosure last week of the examin- 
ation of Miss Savidge at Scotland Yard roused passionate 
indignation. ‘* Jix’’ bowed at once before the storm. 
He promised an inquiry—but what sort of inquiry? It 
soon appeared that it was to be an inquiry not simply into 
the alleged use of the Third Degree by Scotland Yard, but 
also into the whole of the Money case—a roving investiga- 
tion in the course of which, as doubtless the clever people 
who prompted ‘ Jix ’”’? hoped, it would be possible to 
introduce a useful confusion of the issue, so that the 
damaging point would be blunted. The move turned out 
to be rather too clever. The Labour Party had been once 
more caught napping at the Parliamentary game; their 
leader Mr. Henderson had actually suggested a broad in- 
quiry in the original debate, an opening which the Govern- 
ment skilfully made the most of. Fortunately there was 
time over the week-end for the House as a whole to see 
that it was in danger of being tricked out of the simple 
demand on which its collective mind is set. A Conservative 
revolt was threatened, and that is always decisive. On this 
matter Conservative lawyers have come out strong; the 
retrial of a concluded case is repugnant to their sense of 
propriety, and so is the preliminary trial of a possible case 
of perjury against the police. The danger is not 
quite over as I write, but the Government has seen 
the red light, and with the Cass case in the memory of all, 
they will act accordingly. Members simply want to know 
why a person against whom no charge was made was taken 
to Scotland Yard and examined for five or six hours, and 
in what manner she was examined, and they will be content 
with nothing less—and they want nothing more. The price 
of liberty, &c. 

* * * 

I admired the courage of Mr. Baldwin’s speech in 
Manchester. He spoke, it is true, under the broad shelter 
of Lord Derby, who is perhaps the only man who can 
with impunity scold the cotton lords to their faces. The 
Prime Minister went even further than Lord Derby, who 
had told the masters of the industry that their difficulties 
‘* are not going to be solved by quarrelling, or by reduction 
of wages *’; reduction of wages, to be enforced by a lock- 
out, being the very issue that was being balloted upon at 
that moment. I think that Mr. Baldwin’s plain speech 
was plain wisdom, and all the more useful for being rare. 
It is not often that anyone, even a Prime Minister, 
from outside the thorny’ stockade of Lancashire 
individualism has the temerity to tell Lancashire 
cotton leaders that they have ‘‘a thundering good 
opinion of themselves,’’ and to go on to suggest 
pretty clearly that their trade policy ought to be such as 
to justify it. Considering his own past, it was even exces- 
sively bold of Mr. Baldwin to hold up the state of the 
coal industry before Lancashire as a horrid warning. He 
must bear a part in the responsibility for having allowed 
the mines to drift into disaster. It is at the same time 
salutary that Lancashire should be reminded that coal is 
a horrid warning. An attempt to revive the cotton trade 
by an attack on the lives of the workers can only have the 
same result in Lancashire as in South Wales. Lancashire 
can understand a direct speech, however unpalatable, and 
Mr. Baldwin undoubtedly impressed many hesitating em- 
ployers. Few speeches influence action, but this was one. 

* * * 

It is interesting to hear that an appeal is being made 
to English people to send money for the relief of the dis- 
tress among the victims of the appalling labour war in the 
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Pennsylvania coal-fields. A friend of mine has received a 
letter from the Emergency Committee in New York, and 
it is painful reading. I have no means of knowing whether 
all the statements made are accurate, but I know enough 


about it from other sources to believe that there are features 
in the strike which as we may without compla- 
cency remember are not to be paralleled in_ this 


country. This appeal for English help is for the supply 
of medical attention to the families of the miners, thousands 
of whom have been evicted from their homes, and are 
living in ** barrack settlements ’’ where sickness is said to 
be prevalent. Perhaps the most distressing thing one reads 
is that doctors ‘* attend the strikers’ families grudgingly or 
not at all.”’ It is, I think, fair to assume that this appeal 
would not be made abroad if there was much chance of 
obtaining what is wanted from the unlimited wealth of 
America. It would appear that in Pennsylvania at this 
moment civilization is ** rattling into barbarism.”’ 
* * * 

America—the United States, I beg Canada’s pardon— 
has it is true more exciting preoccupations to offer her 
great industrialists than the plight of the miners in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, in the merciless war waged upon them. 
There are, for example, the rival claims of England and 
the United States to be the home of Mary—the original 
Mary who had the little lamb. Mr. Ford takes a deep 
interest in this controversy. He holds that Mary lived not 
in England but in Massachusetts, and he recently showed 
the sincerity of his faith by rebuilding the schoo] at Sud- 
bury where Mary, the 100-per-cent. American Mary, went, 
presumably pursued by the lamb. This is an important 
affair. When it is settled there may be time to attend to 
the case of one hundred thousand miners turned out of their 


homes. 
* * * 


I do not suppose that young Mr. Harmsworth, who 
has been making a sort of royal tour of Hungary, appro- 
priately marked by ‘* God Save the King ”’ wherever he 
goes, will succeed in doing much political mischief. It is 
pathetic that the Hungarians should know so little of 
British affairs as to treat the Rothermere ‘“ stunt ”’ on 
their behalf with such touching seriousness. They do not 
know that these crusades impress nobody in England out- 
side the offices of the Rothermere papers. They are ranked 
here with the Northcliffe bread that no one would eat and 
the Northcliffe hat that no one would wear. Lord Rother- 
mere was, one May assume, got at by clever Hun- 
garian propagandists, and immediately his megaphones 
began,to roar that the Treaty of Trianon must be altered. 
It would be a kindness to the Hungarian people to tell them 
quietly that the Rothermere newspapers are entirely devoid 
of political influence; that the most timid Governments 
have now discovered that their blether is harmless. Still, 
one does not grudge Mr. Harmsworth his triumphal pro- 
gress or his doctorate of laws from the University of 
Szegedin, or his reception by a guard of honour “ clad in 
medieval silver and cerise uniforms, wearing gold inlaid 
helmets, and carrying pikes.”” He is young enough to 
enjoy it all, even, one may suppose, the recitation of Eng- 
lish verses ‘* during luncheon.’’? His great father remains 
on the throne in Fleet Street, “‘ determining to see justice 
done,’’ while the journalistic heir-apparent collects the 
applause. 

* * * 

I have seen it suggested somewhere that Sir William 
Beveridge’s new survey of London should produce a much 
needed reply to the question of whether the very poor are 
leaving the slums. It would certainly be very interesting 
to get definite information about that. Until the answer 
is known it is impossible to say whether the post-war hous- 
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ing policy has been a success or a failure. By prodigious 
expenditure of public money the pressure has been relieved 
at the middle and the top: and the end of over-crowding 
for those above the real poverty line is probably within 
sight. But what of the slums? The theory was that by 
building vast numbers of subsidized houses the process 
known as “ filtering up ’’ from the slums would begin; 
everybody would, so to speak, move up one, thus abolish- 
ing overcrowding. I have no exact figures, but I doubt 
very much whether in London there has been an impor- 
tant amount of filtering up. In Manchester (I gather from 
a speech by Mr. E. D. Simon) the filter seems to be effec- 
tively choked. An engineer’s labourer (for instance), who 
gets two guineas a week, simply cannot afford more than 
seven shillings for rent. He cannot get a municipal house 
for less than ten or twelve, and, moreover, if he makes a 
heroic effort to “ filter up,”? he is promptly penalized by 
being made to pay about three shillings a week more in 
rates—a perfectly idiotic tax upon social virtue which 
Mr. Churchill will leave as it is. 
* * * 


Gosse’s books and articles have been to me an unfail- 
ing entertainment for the last thirty years. I should like 
to add my small tribute to him. He was incomparably the 
best literary journalist of his time. This may sound like 
disparagement, but surely the art of popularizing good 
literature without debasing the standard is as useful as it 
is rare. He dealt very little in ‘* pure ”’ criticism; he 
was first and foremost a biographer of extraordinary sen- 
sitiveness for the minutia of behaviour. There was always 
something feline in his method of approach to a writer he 
disliked. He would sidle up to his victim, and protrud- 
ing a velvet paw, would give a gentle scratch, which 
usually drew blood. This was his manner when called 
upon for a judgment upon one of those untidy writers— 
e.g., Dickens—with whom his eighteenth-century taste was 
out of sympathy. In his short history of Modern English 
literature there are many such delicate depreciations of 
great reputations, done with his special fine malice, and 
always contriving to leave his subject damaged and look- 
ing slightly silly. When his classical nerves were not set 
on edge he was the perfection of genial sympathy and 
understanding. His freshness and receptivity were quite 
unaffected by age. It was difficult, when one met him, to 
believe that this sprightly and vivacious man could be 
seventy-eight. Old age seemed only to give a still finer 
polish to the surface of his writing. There was to the end 
no hint of meaning too elusive to escape the needle-point 
of a pinning phrase. His last newspaper article on 
Rossetti a fortnight ago was a perfect example of these 
exquisite little confections, in which the ingredients of bio- 
graphy and criticism, with the intangible flavouring that 
was the emanation of the Gosse mind, were so deftly mixed 
and presented on his little two-column platter. 

* * * 

I do not know whether the recent dinner at the Reform 
Club may be taken as the first move in a new “ war to the 
knife and fork.’”? It was held, according to the newspaper 
report, to disprove the engaging ‘‘ claim that all literary 
people, scientists, and philosophers are either Conserva- 
tive or Labour.”? The names of the company that 
assembled did all that was necessary. It was a 
brilliant company. The mere list of names is sufficient to 
send a chill through the rash ‘* claimants ”’ in the Carlton 
and the Labour Clubs. It may be expected that the other 
two parties will take up the challenge, and zealously gather 
their brightest galaxies from Who’s Who round the dinner 
table, to eat and drink defiance to the Liberals. 

Kappa. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
TEACHERS, PUPILS, AND CRITICS 


Sir,—‘' Oh, these old-fashioned critics! ’’ The exclama- 
tion came from a young friend of mine, as she flung down 
THE NaTION for April 21st, and knocked the ashes off her 
cigarette. She was a mathematician of some distinction and 
an enthusiastic teacher, with a personal charm due, no 
doubt, to Irish ancestry. With a laugh she added: ‘I 
wonder when this idea of the peculiar value of marriage will 
change ; and didn’t the newspapers embarrass the older 
generation by publishing the ‘ Burnham Scale’ in full?" 
Left alone, I took up THE NATION, wondering what had 
prompted this not very coherent question. I naturally turned 
to ‘* School-Marms and Crumpet-Munchers *’ and to the re- 
view of ‘‘ War Among Ladies.’’ Both Miss Holtby and Mr. 
Mortimer raise a number of searching questions about 
teachers and pupils, but I would suggest that the former is 
really out of date when she writes of women teachers: ‘‘ The 
present system... of paying them insufficient to enable 
them to exercise the invigorating arts of hospitality and 
travel... is definitely bad.’’ On the contrary, nowadays 
teachers are so much in evidence at the theatre and in foreign 
travel that the difficulty is to avoid them. The days of low 
salaries are over, whatever other evils may have come in the 
train of the ‘‘ Burnham Scale,’’ which is in force in all 
State-aided and many other schools of various types. ‘* The 
eager, gay, and charming school teachers,’’ whom Miss 
Holtby sees in numbers to-day, will have therefore a much 
better chance of preserving to middle age “‘ their vitality and 
poise, their urbanity,’’ because they will not have known the 
long, depressing struggle to maintain an appearance of 
respectability on a totally inadequate salary. Moreover, 
their years of preparation have been very different from those 
of earlier generations of teachers. These younger mistresses 
have spent three or more care-free years as students at a 
university. Thus they have a finer intellectual and physical 
equipment with which to meet the demands of Headmistresses 
and Inspectors, and, as a general rule, much greater inde- 
pendence of mind ; criticism may be provoking to them, it is 
seldom devastating. For those of the younger teachers to 
whom it is given ‘*‘ to master the rare arts of living ’’°—and 
this supreme mastery is hardly achieved by the mass in any 
professional body—I foresee a period of serene maturity, and 
for the majority, a freedom and a vigour rarely known to 
the older, more harassed generation. One thing is clear: 
those who fail will not be able to blame low salaries. 

The controversy ‘‘ Spinsters versus Spouses,’’ as the right 
people to teach children, is of real interest to all thinking 
parents and teachers, and, I dare say, to some of our pupils 
too. (I cannot see any real connection, however, between 
this question and that of teaching biology or of giving sex 
instruction in schools. Yet the one is often treated as 
inseparable from the other.) In the article on ‘ School- 
Marms and Crumpet-Munchers,"”’ the following sentence 
occurs: ‘‘ Further, school teaching for women is virtually a 
celibate profession, and if any single factor is responsible 
for digging a gulf between the pupil and the teacher, I 
believe that this is.” Mr. Mortimer writes: ‘* School- 
mistresses at present are liable to be dismissed at marriage. 
In an ideal society virginity would probably be a disqualifi- 
cation for teaching, and it is a wonder that no one has 
started a Society for the Encouragement of Immorality 
among Teachers. Repression rather than bad pay is the 
basic distress of Miss Scott's ladies.” 

What is of importance, however, is that both writers 
undoubtedly voice a common criticism of the teaching pro- 
fession, as represented by the women in the Secondary 
Schools of the country. It is asserted that marriage makes 
a woman a more desirable teacher, because it improves her 
chance of retaining her buoyancy, and increases her under- 
standing of and sympathy with growing girls. Now it cannot 
be a question of the amount of time and thought given to 
children, for teachers probably give more than mothers. The 
importance of ‘‘ marriage,’’ then, in this connection, is to 
be found in a certain emotional experience followed by a 
particular physical experience. I doubt whether modern 
psychology would strengthen the case of those who claim 
by implication that this emotional experience is unique in 
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kind. Certainly common observation of men and women, 
both married and unmarried, confirms the view that equally 
potent emotion may be experienced (by sensitive persons of 
both sexes) in response to different stimuli, and it matters 
very little in everyday life whether such emotions have their 
origin in the same bit of human equipment—all it libido or 
what you will—as sexual love. Some hold that marriage 
alone is insufficient to produce the ideal woman teacher: 
motherhood must follow marriage. Now it may be arguable 
that marriage and motherhood are necessary to fullness of 
life in any woman. But even if it were possible—which it 
is not—to eliminate all risk of unhappy unions, is this 
plausible theory established? Rather, are we not coming to 
recognize more and more the possibility of finding satisfac- 
tion for the whole of our nature in creative work, that has 
no obvious connection with the sexual life, whatever the 
psychologists may say? 

But to return to the particular claim put forward for 
marriage in the making of a better type of teacher. One 
great difficulty in this whole matter is that our methods can 
only be empirical. Each must judge by personal observation 
and experience. Now, in common with all teachers, I have 
come into contact with many parents, both fathers and 
mothers. I have, also, of course, my own circle of married 
friends. And I have come to the conclusion that there is as 
great a range of sympathy with and understanding of chil- 
dren among the unmarried as among the married. The 
capacity to win the friendship of a particular child depends 
upon the personality of the adult and the make up of the 
child, for there is no such thing as a gift for universal friend- 
ship. Even the finest teacher appeals in varying degree to 
her pupils, and her total success is no other than the addi- 
tion of her successes with individuals. I do not believe that 
‘* Miss’ insteAd of ‘‘ Mrs.”’ before her name creates any 
barrier or ‘‘ digs any gulf *’ between a teacher and her pupils. 
What does the harm is a snappy answer to a genuine ques- 
tion or a silly blush when an outspoken passage is read, or 
an evasive reply to a theological inquiry. But are not 
mothers equally guilty? Or perhaps one ought to write 
‘* have been’’ for ‘‘ are ’’: and in that change of tense the 
root of the matter is perhaps to be found. The relationship: 
between adult and child in the past was based, too often, 
on insincerity. The adult assumed infallibility and demanded 
respect, if not subservience, without himself showing respect 
to the child. I believe the attitude of the younger genera- 
tion of both parents and teachers to be a much healthier 
one, producing real confidence in contrast to sentimental 
devotion on the one hand, and overt resentment on the other. 

Would it really make any difference to the relationship 
between my mathematical friend and her classes if she were 
a married woman? I think not. Would anyone detect the 
fraud if in her next post she called herself Mrs. ? Again, 
[ think not. Indeed, I am tempted to start a ‘‘ Society among 
Teachers for Masquerading as Married Women,” and if the 
doctrine advocated by these writers in THE NATION were 
seriously adopted, so that advertisements read ‘‘ Preference 
will be given to a married woman,’’ no doubt some such 
thing would happen. But the doctrine will not do. The 
selfish girl before marriage is, generally speaking, the selfish 
wife and mother afterwards ; the dull young man becomes 
the heavy husband. Even happy marriage is no magic 
draught by which qualities essential to a higher life are 
produced. We all know the ‘‘ two depressed, dowdy, middle- 
aged women’"’ whose “hats were dreary’’ and whose 
‘‘ whole appearance was spiritless and unattractive.’’ Some- 
times they have been the wives of clergy or members of the 
committee of the local Y.W.C.A., sometimes they have turned 
out to be journalists or ‘‘ organizers,’’ but more often they 
were teachers, because the total number of women teachers 
is very great. Even as teachers, they are a type that is 
disappearing, and does the writer suggest that these par- 
ticular women would have been sprightly and well dressed 
if in their train had come husbands and children? 

It must not be thought that I am in agreement with 
those education authorities who require a woman to resign 
on marriage. But it is well to recognize that the married 
teacher does often present a special problem on a staff. I 
leave out of account arguments relating to the care of & 
house, as utterly out of date, now that innumerable un- 
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married professional women have the responsibility of a 
flat or a house. Nor need I consider the complications aris- 
ing from periods of pregnancy or childbirth, as these are 
details of the problem. But the married teacher may have 
an unsatisfactory husband, and in that case she hag prob- 
ably returned to her work reluctantly, and to some extent 
a disillusioned woman: not the best companion for youth. 
Or she may suffer from a ‘‘ maternity complex *’’ and want to 
be a mother to all her pupils: again a very unsatisfactory 
state of affairs in any normal class, where some, at least, of 
the pupils are probably at the stage of development when 
they can hardly tolerate being ‘‘ mothered *’ at home. Worse 
still, the married woman may assume an air of kindly 
superiority towards her spinster colleagues ‘‘ as a married 
woman,”’ and to the modern girl this attitude quickly verges 
on the indecent. Once again the ‘‘ tense of the verb”’ is 
of the greatest importance. I have in mind middle-aged 
married women whose attitude to the married state is not 
that of their junior colleagues. For such, at the present time, 
‘* special grace ’’ is needed to make them better teachers and 
colleagues than the unmarried. 

For fundamentally I agree with my younger friend that 
all this fuss about marriage is misplaced. I should advocate 
a policy of indifference on the part of authorities. Let the 
most suitable man or woman be appointed without reference 
to celibacy or wedlock. Let personality—a sense of humour, 
a power of reticence and sensitiveness—and devotion to duty 
be recognized as essentials in a teacher. But, above all, let 
our critics be encouraged to tell us how full of faults we 
are. Many teachers are wicked enough to try to avoid their 
colleagues in travel and in conference, yet I believe that such 
an attitude is merely a healthy revolt of the individual 
against the herd. (Probably only children are attractive in 
groups.) I have never met ‘‘ the young schoolmistress .. . 
terrified of falling in love,’’ but I foresee new terrors if the 
authorities are once convinced that married women are 
preferable as teachers. I remember a professional friend in 
great straits over finding a housekeeper, once exclaiming to 
her missionary brother home from China and happily 
equipped with a domestic staff, ‘‘ I'll marry a Chinee so that 
he can run my flat.’’ Would it be a good thing to tempt us 
to marry the first Chinee, so that we might keep our jobs or 
win promotion?—Yours, &c., 

V. M. 


THE PRAYER BOOK QUESTION 


Sir,—Colonel Seton Churchill’s view as to the effect of the 
Prayer Book of 1928 on the Church will not commend itself to 
the vast majority of moderate and reasonable Churchmen. 
The contrary view is held. 

With its passage the Bishops will have a clear mandate 
and real power to maintain the Reformed character of the 
Church, in this as in other things. The laity by giving atten- 
tion to the local Church Councils and the election of represen- 
tatives in the National Church Assembly can see that loyalty 
and order are secured under the new Measure. For the 
Enabling Act has given the Church representative govern- 
ment. 

May I also point out to Colonel Churchill that while the 
Protestant extremists say that the regulations do not go far 
enough, the Catholic extremists say that they go too far and 
have united their party against the Measure, with the result 
that the majority in Convocation, originally over seven to 
one, is now 176 to 67. Both sides cannot be right ; but both 
sides may possibly be wrong. When we are asked by some of 
our Protestant friends to oppose the new Measure, we may 
well ask them to explain why the Anglo-Catholics are so 
extremely anxious to see it rejected. The answer may be that 
both sides are a little blinded by party feeling. The best way 
to remove the evils already existing would seem to be that 
reservation should continue only in special cases and under 
strict regulations having the force of law. This is the aim 
of the Prayer Book Measure.—Yours, &c., 


CHARLES WATNEY. 
Courtfield House, Courtfield Road, S.W.7. 
May 16th, 1928. 
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MR, BELLOC’S HISTORY 


S1r,—Mr. Belloc’s retreat is marked by a line of aban- 
doned guns and wounded. He has told us that non-Catholics 
do not understand the Catholic mind ; but presumably there 
are some Catholics who do. May we, therefore, appeal to 
one of these, as pious and learned (if the hyperbole be not 
too extravagant) as Mr. Belloc himself, to explain how 57,374 
souls could die in the Black Death out of 50,000, and how 
this can be a ‘‘ typical figure’’ (page 37)? Let him then 
pass on to make it plain to non-Catholics how Mr. Belloc 
knows that a note is contemporaneous, when the paper on 
which it was written was bought nearly 200 years after 
1349 ; and, again, that those who differ from him are ignorant 
of the records ; and that Norwich had only 12 tithings, 
whereas we can count nearly 160; and that the average 
church had room for 1,000 worshippers; and that 5,000 people 
lived within the priory walls, with another 5,000 in the castle 
and the small space outside its towers. For, while Mr. Belloc 
accuses me of evasion, these are among the points which he 
leaves unexplained. He now changes his ground; the 
question of numbers (he pleads) will hardly be connected by 
any sane person ‘with the authority or falsehood of 
Catholic doctrine.’’ Yet this whole discussion has grown 
from his quotation of the 57,374 and three similar figures as 
‘‘ typical ’’ proofs of his theory that the Black Death gave to 
English thought a ‘ twist’ which ‘‘ warped” it and thus 
contributed largely to a wicked revolt against Catholic 
doctrine some two centuries later. If, however, he now 
really wishes to travel into wider fields, he may lay himself 
open there to worse exposures than any but the first of those 
points which he is silently abandoning. May I, therefore, if 
only to give him no further excuse for alleging evasion, ask 
him plainly here for the necessary permission to print this 
present correspondence, at my own cost, as a specimen of 
the stuff which passes for history among Roman Catholics 
in this twentieth century? I am posting this within a few 
hours of reading his letter, in order that there may be time 
to send him a proof, and to get a categorical reply at the 
end of my challenge in this very number. If, as on two 
exactly parallel occasions already, that reply is in the nega- 
tive, then your readers may judge whether it is mere 
perversity on my part which accounts for Mr. Belloc’s com- 
plaints that ‘‘ everyone with whom [Mr. C.] comes to logger- 
heads turns out, by a strange coincidence, to be of my 
communion!’ After all, I have never condemned modern 
Roman Catholic historians in such severe language as was 
used, in private correspondence, by the faithful Catholics 
Newman and Acton. 

Let me, however, end again with a confession. Now, for 
the first time, Mr. Belloc has produced an argument of real 
value. It does seem possible that Mr. Hudson and I were 
mistaken in assuming that boys were actually included, as 
they certainly ought to have been, in these tithing-rolls. 
Even here he is not strictly accurate, nor does he produce 
any reasons for eliminating the servants, but he does make 
it probable that his own chosen multiplier of five was nearer 
the truth than even my second suggestion of three and a half. 
When, however, we have eliminated his other blunders, this 
would only bring us to a total of about 14,000 souls, not 
20 per cent. beyond the extreme limit which I had suggested. 
—Yours, &c., 

G. G. COULTON. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

May 1ith, 1928. 


Sir,—It is very kind of you to have sent me the proof 
of Dr. Coulton’s letter, which I return. I do not propose, 
myself, to add anything more to this interminable correspon- 
dence. I must also thank you for your courtesy in having 
printed so many letters of mine in connection with it.— 
Yours, &c., 

H. BELLoc. 

Reform Club, S.W.1. 

May 17th, 1928. 
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VARIETY IN DEGREES 


Sir,—Your contributor *‘ Kappa’ gave on May 19th in 
his last paragraph (‘‘ Life and Politics’’) some very queer 
examples of U.S.A. facilities re University degrees. He 
asked, ‘‘ Why have we not thought of these things? ’’’ Has 
he forgotten what our own Universities have already done 
in this direction? Had he been present at the Albert Hall on 
Tuesday last he would have noticed that, in addition to the 
shoals of young folk admitted to the ordinary B.A. and B.Sc. 
degrees, many candidates have this year graduated in 
varieties of these two degrees. It is now possible, e.g., to 
find a B.Sc. (Economics), a B.Sc. (Engineering), a B.Sc. 
(Engineering) (Mining), a B.Sc. (Engineering) (Metallurgy), 
a B.Sc. (Agriculture), a B.Sc. (Horticulture), a B.Sc. 
(Veterinary Science), a B.Sc. (Estate Management), and a 
B.Sc. (Household and Social Science). All these new degrees 
are in addition to the degrees ** with honours ’’—e.g., it is 
possible to become B.Sc. with honours in Chemistry, Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Geography, Botany, Geology, Physiology, 
and Biology. 

Similarly it is possible to obtain not only the ordinary 
B.A., but also B.A. ‘‘ with honours *’ in Mathematics, French, 
English, Geography, History, German, Hebrew and Aramaic 
(including Syriac), Sociology, Philosophy, Psychology, and 
Classics. 

It is also possible to become M.Sc. in any of the follow- 
ing: Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Physical Chemistry, 
Agricultural Chemistry, Biochemistry, Plant Biochemistry, 
Geology, Botany, Agricultural Biology, Zoology, Physiology, 
Applied Statistics, and Principles, History and’ Method of 
Science. 

A find that a similar ‘“ overlapping takes place in 
other departments, e.g., it is possible to become a Ph.D. in 
the following faculties: Economics, Engineering, Science, 
Music, Arts, and Theology. Every one of the degrees named 
in this letter is on the list of degrees published by the Univer- 
sity of London in connection with the Albert Hall function. 
Other British Universities have a similar variety—and prob- 
ably a similar cheapening of degrees in the direction indicated 
by ‘“‘ Kappa’s”’ note re America. One is tempted to ask, 
‘* What is the real value—except for advertising purposes— 
of degrees granted in such variety and such profusion? ”’ 
Do they indicate real knowledge, or only the power to cram 
and pass examinations?—Yours, &c., 


” 
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A HYMN OF HATE 


Srr,—Can you find a corner for a Hymn of Hate? 

We are all sorry for the indisposition of our versatile 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—but if during his enforced 
absence from the Treasury he could discover how he (in his 
official capacity) and the huge army of his Tax Collectors and 
Inquisitors are loathed and positively hated by the nation, 
good might come even of a high temperature. 

As it is, and in our present tempers, were he and his 
officials all to perish in a single night, in considerable pain, 
by arsenical poisoning, no one of us would be either sick or 
sorry. 

But this is not the worst. All men, even tax-gatherers, 
must die. The danger lies in the fact that the tortured tax- 
payer, who is compelled to turn the wheel of the machine 
that drives him mad, soon learns to transfer His animosities 
from the Imposer and Collector to the Country, and may be 
heard exclaiming, ‘‘ Perish India,’’ ‘‘ Damn Belgium,’’ and 
even going so far as to express the hope that cur great 
Dominions may “‘ Cut the painter,” that our staple industries 
may dwindle peak and pine, strangled by the debt to America, 
and the burden of taxation at home, and declaring that they 
find no sort of relief in having to pay more for the buttons 
on their breeches and the chamber pots under their beds. 

This is to sap Patriotism at its very roots. An angry 
man has no country, yet nothing we can say is able to pene- 
trate the thick hides and drunken egotisms of our masters. 
Our cries of pain are met with third-rate jokes or vulgar 
banter. Ca ira!—Yours, &c., 

THE MAN ON THE WHEEL. 
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FACING FACTS 


UDGE BEN LINDSEY, of Denver, Colorado, has 

done a great deal of good in the world, and among his 

services to the new generation the two books he has 
recently published must rank high. The important thing 
about the ‘“‘Revolt of Modern Youth” and ‘‘Companionate 
Marriage’’* is not so much the theories which Judge Lind- 
sey puts forward. Everyone who has tried to discuss the 
problems of sex morality with any approach to honesty 
must have looked at such theories, and talked round and 
over and under them again and again. What is valuable 
and unique in these books is the accumulation of cases, 
statistics, and evidence as to what is actually happening 
among post-war young people; and this Judge Lindsey is 
able to give at first hand from his own experience in his 
own Court. 

Judge Lindsey presides over the Juvenile Court and 
the Court of Family Relations in Denver. His cases are 
given no publicity, and most of them are settled privately 
on his advice. He has power to marry or to annul the 
marriages of minors, and to arrange for the adoption of 
infants. He has extended powers of probation, and cer- 
tain limited funds to use for the protection of infants; and 
in the course of his daily work the hidden side of the life 
of his own town comes before him. Judge Lindsey, it is 
clear, has the entire confidence of all those who come be- 
fore him. He never betrays their trusts, never gives any- 
one away, and seldom enforces his decisions. His method 
is to get at the facts, to point out what can be done, and 
to leave it to the people concerned to accept his solution 
if they will. Otherwise, he believes, no good will result 
from any readjustment he may make; and as often as 
not, he calls upon the help of doctors or psychiatrists, and 
helps his cases to find the solution of their troubles by 
these means. 

From a practice such as this Judge Lindsey has sur- 
veyed the state of the rising generation in America, and 
he has described it frankly in these two remarkable books. 
He sees the young people completely separated from their 
parents, accepting in their hearts neither the religion nor 
the morality of their elders, but claiming and exercising 
a freedom and licence which bring them into acute con- 
flict with existing social conventions. According to his 
descriptions, the American parents of the present day are 
almost wholly blind to what is going on about them, and 
imagine that their children can be kept ‘* innocent ” and 
‘* pure ’”? by the Victorian methods of silence, ignorance, 
and prohibition. He draws a really horrible picture of 
the hypocritical shams of teachers and educators, of 
lawyers, doctors, clergy, and social uplift workers, who 
combine to bolster up a farce on a grand scale, and who 
imagine that by making everything to do with sex ver- 
boten, and by refusing to think or speak frankly, they can 
keep the world in order. 

Underneath this upper crust Judge Lindsey describes 
the young people of America, active, eager, curious, over- 
stimulated and under-educated, financially independent, 
and equipped with all the jazz temptations of modern life, 
caring nothing at all for the opinions of their elders (save 
in so far as they may involve practical inconveniences), 
believing nothing they are told, trusting no one, and 
banded together in revolt. 

These young people, he maintains, are fundamentally 
as moral, as earnest, and as honourable as their prede- 
cessors. But since they have rejected the old sex conven- 
tions they have not as yet found their feet, and are floun- 
dering in the very difficult and treacherous region of sex 
experiment. Society and law stand firm for the old ideas ; 
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and the young people have only a surreptitious freedom, 
which, by the mere fact of its furtiveness, is no freedom 
at all. 

The conditions Judge Lindsey describes as prevalent 
are startling. Among the boys and girls there is complete 
frankness of speech on questions of sex, ample (though 
often incorrect) knowledge of methods of contraception, 
and a new convention of sex conduct. They accept love- 
making and “ petting parties ’? as a natural pastime, and 
they seek sexual excitement quite frankly, with no feeling 
that it is “ wrong.”? Of the High School boys and girls 
he considers that 45 per cent., on a conservative estimate, 
have had intercourse with each other before they leave 
school, and in the years following the proportion is much 
higher. It is not, as he describes it, promiscuous inter- 
course; it is experimental, tentative, and accompanied 
always by an element of romance. In former decades the 
boys—in the same proportions—would resort to the pros- 
titutes of the “‘ red light ” districts. Now that the con- 
ventions of the girls of their own social standing have 
changed they go with them; and according to the Judge’s 
observation it is not the boys, but the girls who set the 
pace. They are more frank and unabashed, and far more 
deliberate; they, he thinks, are in control of the new con- 
ventions, and it is from them that the new morality will 
come. Because of their earlier maturity, and still more 
because of the fact that children and the stability of the 
family are important to them, they give greater thought 
and more attention to what they do. They now believe, 
Judge Lindsey says, that it is perfectly moral and proper 
to live with a boy whom you love, without marriage, pro- 
vided you take care not to have children; that you should 
be faithful to such an arrangement while it lasts, but not 
be tied to it permanently unless both parties remain con- 
tented; and that jealousy, and interference with each 
other’s freedom is silly and wrong. On this basis hundreds 
and thousands of couples are now living: and living not 
with any feeling of guilt or sin, but in perfect inward con- 
tent, troubled only by the fact that the older generation 
has to be hoodwinked, and society more or less deceived. 

This state of affairs, of course, is only possible where 
there are no children. Birth control is an essential con- 
dition of such a union; and birth control is all but univer- 
sally practised. According to the law in America it is 
criminal to send information on this subject through the 
post, or to impart it otherwise than in secret, and in con- 
sequence the young people, though practising it, are often 
misinformed, and are using methods either harmful or 
inefficient. Abortion, which has always been appallingly 
common in all countries, is widely practised, with the 
inevitable results of ill-health and disease. All this, Judge 
Lindsey maintains, is not because the young women do 
not want and intend to be mothers. They are perfectly 
normal, and have every intention of exercising their 
maternal instincts in due course. But they want to be 
sure, before they have their children, both that they can 
afford to rear them properly, and that the man they have 
selected for the father is the man with whom they intend 
to spend their whole lives. They see about them, in the 
older generation, endless miseries and mistakes; they 
observe that there are almost as many divorces as there 
are marriages, and they intend to make their own mis- 
takes, if make them they must, before they settle down to 
the business of rearing children. This, according to Judge 
Lindsey, is the basis of the new conventions, and along 
these lines the new morality will be hammered out. He 
advocates the legalization of such childless unions, under 
the name of ‘* Companionate Marriage,’’ and is confident 
that if they could be recognized, and dissolved by mutual 
consent, and if at the same time full and scientific informa- 
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tion about birth control could be made available, a great 
increase in real morality would result. All the furtiveness, 
all the anxiety, and much of the unwholesome excitement 
would be destroyed; and he believes that real ‘* family 
marriage ’’ would be enormously strengthened, and that 
the welfare of the children of the youth of to-day would be 
assured. 

All this is, of course, based on American facts, and 
written in reference to American conditions; and it is 
easy enough to dismiss it as of no relevance in this coun- 
try. But is this actually true? Is there not really a 
parallel problem here, and are we not behaving like 
ostriches if we deny it? The fact that secondary co-educa- 
tion is not the custom here, and the fact that neither our 
young men nor our young women are so financially pros- 
perous, doubtless tones down our problem for the moment ; 
but even when toned down it is the same problem still. 
No one who has anything to do with young people, and 
who has eyes to see, can deny that the old conventions have 
lost their force. No one who reads the evidence given 
before the Street Offences Commission this year can fail 
to notice that the old problem of prostitution is being 
altered by the freedom now taken by “‘ respectable ”’ girls. 
No one can watch modern dancing, read modern novels, or 
talk with modern girls without seeing that the whole system 
of ignoring and suppressing sex has been discarded, and 
that a system of frankness and recognition of its existence 
has come instead. And since this is so it had better be 
openly stated. We need a Judge Lindsey here to tell us 
the truth. 

Ray STRACHEY. 


THE DRAMA 
HANNIBAL IN MODERN 


Strand Theatre: ‘‘ The Road to Rome.” 
SHERWOOD. 


ANNIBAL was once accused by his enemies at 

| i Carthage of having spared Rome when he could have 
taken it. Mr. Sherwood has accepted this accusation 

as being justified and has made it the subject of his play. 
Amytis, wife of Fabius Maximus the Roman Dictator, is 
by way of being a Hannibal fan, and when the news comes 
that he is encamped outside the city walls she takes the 
opportunity of calling upon him. He condemns her to 
death as a spy, but with an ingenious combination of sex 
appeal and philosophy, the two weak points, according 
to Mr. Sherwood, in Hannibal’s armour, she begs him to 
leave Rome unconquered and march on to Capua. In her 
philosophy lies the theme of the play. ‘* Why,” she says 
to Hannibal, “‘ do you do it? ’? What will he gain by 
sacking cities and ruling the world, what good will it do 
to humanity—or to himself? He confesses that he has 
often pondered over this problem, but has never found 
an answer. The curtain to the second act falls on Han- 
nibal’s determination to put Amytis to death with his own 
hands, ** but not,’? as she delicately puts it, ‘* until to- 
morrow morning.’’ With the morning comes Fabius under 
a flag of truce, to treat with Hannibal. Thanks to Amytis 
he succeeds, and Rome—with Amytis—is spared. To pro- 
pitiate his diehard generals Hannibal attributes his change 
of mind to a portent of the gods, brought to him by “* the 
daughter of Baal.’’ The first necessity in life, the generals 
reluctantly agree, is to obey the gods, who, adds Hannibal 
aside, can be very convenient in moments of emergency. 
From this bare outline it will be seen that the play 

is interesting and well balanced. But there is more to it 
than that. Taking a leaf out of Mr. Shaw’s book, and 
perhaps with an eye to Sir Barry Jackson’s Shakespearean 
experiments, Mr. Sherwood has translated his story into 
terms of modern speech, thought, and psychology, thereby 


THOUGHT 


By ROBERT EMMET 


. driving home with added force his anti-militarist lesson and 
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ensuring its appreciation by a twentieth-century audience. 
His play is infinitely better than ‘* Androcles and the 
Lion,’’ if only because its medium is true satire rather than 
satirical burlesque, and infinitely more effective than 
modern-dress Shakespeare, since there is no room for doubt 
or theorizing as to the manner in which he intends it to 
be acted. Even judged as historical drama it is a note- 
worthy piece of work. Carthaginian history is not ample 
enough for us to know that his theory of Hannibal’s nature 
is not the true one, and the actual] story could easily be 
authentic. Strict chronological accuracy is not observed, 
but in historical drama psychology matters more than 
dates. 

The character of Amytis is drawn to perfection. Here 
is no patriotic cant, no perfervid self-sacrifice. Amytis is 
no Judith, nor does she even pretend to have the cause 
of Rome at heart. All she wants is to know Hannibal, to 
find out if he is indeed the great man she hopes, and not 
only the great general that even the Romans acmit him to 
be. To make this clear Mr. Sherwood emphasizes the fact 
that she is half Greek. She lets her husband and his 
100 per cent. Roman mother imagine that her departure 
from the sinking ship is merely to save her skin. Why, 
she says, should she stay to be ravished by the Cartha- 
ginians when they have finished burning the city and slay- 
ing the men? To the Romans, or at any rate to the two 
Romans who imagine that they know her, she appears 
utterly despicable. When Fabius finds her in the Cartha- 
ginian camp he believes that she was captured on her 
way to Ostia, her home for which she had ostensibly set 
out, and Hannibal fosters the delusion. Overcome by his 
joy at having, as he thinks, saved Rome by his diplomacy, 
Fabius forgives her. A delicious touch here is Hannibal’s 
hope, swallowed whole by Fabius but understood by 
Amytis and the audience, that if she bears a son (in the 
first act she had told her mother-in-law that she “ did 
not care for that sort of thing ’’) he would take after his 
father. 

Miss Isabel Jeans lays hold of the part of Amytis and 
plays it for all it is worth. Her flibbertigibbet handling 
of the first-act femininity, her intellectual vamping of Han- 
nibal, her exposition of her **‘ human equation ”’ philo- 
sophy, all are blended and given expression with that con- 
summate artistry and tact which one knew were in Miss 
Jeans’s repertoire, but which so few of her parts have given 
her the opportunity to display. She is as good as Amytis 
as she was as Margery Pinchwife, and that is saying a very 
great deal. Mr. Philip Merivale, as Hannibal, achieves 
the most difficult and rare accomplishment of making a 
great man appear great upon the stage. Among many 
other excellent performances the most outstanding is that 
of Mr. Henry Kendall as Hannibal’s young brother Mago, 
who lives in a state of exasperation at being in charge of 
** those damned elephants.”? Mr. William A. Brady’s 
production leaves nothing whatever to be desired. 

If ‘* The Road to Rome ”’ is a fair sample of what 
intelligent American dramatists and producers can bring 
to the London theatre, by all means let us welcome them 
with open arms. And let us not forget to thank Mr. 
Charles B. Cochran for having imported this masterly 


play. W. Marruew Norcate. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


T is a well recognized truth that Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s 
|: The House of the Arrow ”’ is one of the very best 

detective stories ever written. Admirers of this classic 
will be relieved to know that the play is as good as the 
book, and that it will be appreciated equally by faithful 
admirers and by the ‘‘ lesser breeds,”’ if such there be, who 
are not yet acquainted with the story. The production 
at the Vaudeville Theatre goes with a swing from begin- 
ning to end; convincing herrings lie thick across the path : 
the main incidents, the missing book, the discovery of the 
arrow in the penknife, and the juggling with the clock are 
trés thédtre. More than this, it would be unfair to say. 
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story, as it is a study in psychology as well as in ingenuity. 
Mr. Dennis Eadie makes an excellently full-blooded M. 
Hanaud; Miss Phyllis Titmuss is very good as one thing 
and Miss Valerie Taylor as the other; and they are sup- 
ported by a highly efficient company. In the third act 
Miss Taylor develops a new manner, which will be a delight 
even to her admirers. ‘* The House of the Arrow ”’ should 
be sure of a long run, as Mr. Mason and his talented troupe 
have caught those wonderful Americans bending. 


* * * 


‘* Twenty Below,’? at the Gate Theatre Studio, is a 
play by Messrs. Robert Nichols and Jim Tully, written 
(so says Mr. Nichols’s note on the programme) as a result 
of their meeting in Hollywood; a good deal of Hollywood, 
in fact, has crept into the play. Mr. Nichols attempted 
a task which has often been attempted in the films—to 
show the nobility of suffering humanity among the lowest 
dregs of prison or tramp life—and he has been hardly more 
successful than they in avoiding the pitfalls of sentiment 
and false values with which a theme of this kind, demand- 
ing either intense personal experience or tremendous 
imagination, is beset. He succeeds only in _ being 
‘“* literary ’’: his realism is unconvincing, as is his alterna- 
tion of bad language and bad poetry, and his characters 
fail to come to life. The story is concerned with a group 
of vagrants, stranded in the casual ward of a small town 
jail owing to the terrible cold outside. They are all 
frantically on each other’s nerves—two are already gibber- 
ing—so that one would imagine they had been shut up 
together and had not seen a woman for years. A boy is 
thrust into the room, who turns out to be a young girl. 
There is an exhibition of the feelings which are generally 
knowns as “ primitive,’ and they proceed to draw lots 
for her, but the young woman is too clever and manages 
to convert the ‘* yegg ’’ (or cracksman) to feelings of true 
love. The sentiment of this part, and of the ending, when 
the “* yegg ”’ is killed, rings very false. The play, on the 
whole, is well acted, especially on the part of the ** yegg ”* 


(Mr. Dennis Wyndham). i 
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Go and see Mr. Charles Laughton as the French detec- 
tive, M. Hercule Poirot, in “‘ Alibi,”? and you will find 
that you are amply rewarded for a visit to the Prince of 
Wales Theatre. Yes, amply and adequately rewarded, 
even should a famous film star and his new wife decide on 
the same evening as yourself, and his hundreds of admirers, 
in their enthusiasm to see him leave the theatre, make you 
miss your last train home. For Mr. Laughton’s per- 
formance is superb. Never for an instant is he Mr. Charles 
Laughton, but always M. Hercule Poirot, the great detec- 
tive at work, quietly imploring, entreating, and compas- 
sionate : and he holds the audience in his power. Sir 
Roger Ackroyd is murdered in the first act, and M. Poirot, 
undertaking to discover the murderer, devotes the rest 
of the evening to this purpose. If I write more I shall 
perhaps betray the guilty person, and in any case space 
permits me only to add that although it is Mr. Laughton’s 
evening, all the acting is good, especially that of Mr. J. H. 
Roberts, who as Dr. Sheppard has a part that suits him 
admirably. 


* * * 


Reclining in a stall at the Garrick Theatre during the 
second performance of ‘* Call me Georges,”? by a Mr. Han- 
worth Browning, I bethought me of many things—of the 
bygone Gaiety glories of Mr. Huntley Wright, of the gentle 
art of Miss Mary Jerrold in Mr. Lonsdale’s ‘‘ The High 
Road,’”’ of Mr. Brian Gilmour’s tennis fiend in the same 
play, of pleasant memories of Mr. Charles Thursby as the 
Nobleman in a touring production of ‘‘ The Man with a 
Load of Mischief.’? I appreciated the charm of Mr. Dino 
Galvani’s Italian accent, the twinkling of Miss Nadine 
March’s slim and shapely legs. I marvelled at the speed 
and discretion with which Miss Barbara Grey doffed and 
donned dresses coram populo, and at the truly remarkable 
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bad fortune of Mr. Ernest Truex in being condemned to 
act in so many feeble plays. I wondered what the ghost 
of the Moscow Art Theatre Company, recently departed 
from the Garrick, was thinking about it all; and when I 
looked around me I perceived that people were sleeping. 
I tried hard not to emulate them, and succeeded only by 
animadverting to the new Grand Guignol programme at 
the Little, which I had seen the night before. In this there 
is one piece, ‘* Something More Important,” by Mr. H. F. 
Maltby, which is definitely a play to be seen. I was not 
impressed or particularly revolted by the pseudo-science of 
the chief horror play, neither did I altogether share the 
general enthusiasm for Sir Arthur Pinero’s contribution, 
which I found charming enough, but which did not move 
me as its well worked-up pathos was intended to. Miss 
Olga Lindo plays with complete success a prostitute in the 
Maltby play and an old lady of seventy in the Pinero. 


* * * 


Browning’s fantasy ‘‘ Pippa Passes,’? of which the 
Old Vic students gave a special performance last week, 
was hardly a wise choice for an exhibition bout. It is not 
a great work, and although it has considerable charm, a 
maturer talent than that of most of the players is needed 
to bring this out on the stage. The episodical form in 
which it is written adds to the difficulty, since interest in 
the characters has to be kindled anew with each scene, and 
few inexperienced actors have the necessary attack to per- 
form the feat. But considering the magnitude of their 
self-imposed task, the cast acquitted themselves very 
creditably. One naturally looked for promise rather than 
achievement, and promise there was in plenty. Miss 
Brenda Forbes was altogether charming as Pippa; Mr. 
Rupert Hart-Davis has a fine voice and knows how to use 
it; Miss Monica Merlin played well as Phene, while Miss 
Peggy Pickard, Miss Phyllis Kindersley, and Mr. Stanley 
Young deserve honourable mention. The students were 
assisted in the cast by several members of the regular Old 
Vic company, among whom Mr. Maurice Farquharson, Miss 
Gwendolen Nelson, and Mr. Torin Thatcher were particu- 
larly good. Mr. Thatcher was also responsible for the 
production, which was intelligent and smooth working. 


* * * 


The most important feature of the exhibition of 
** Pictures and Drawings by British and Foreign Artists ”’ 
at the French Gallery, 120, Pall Mall, is a long wall of 
the gallery devoted entirely to pictures by Henri Fantin- 
Latour. These are all, with the exception of two, paint- 


ings of flowers and fruit, and are mostly good examples: 


of the type of work for which he is deservedly famous. 
Painted with extreme care and love of the subject, delicious 
in colour and in quality of paint, they have a conviction 
and at the same time a coherence of design which give 
them a true, if limited, artistic importance. The other 
two paintings, ‘* Queen of the Night ”’ and *‘ La Toilette ”’ 
lack this conviction and become sentimental and second- 
rate. Apart from the Fantins, the exhibition is not of great 
interest, except for a vivid and stimulating landscape by 
Sisley. The two pictures by Boudin are disappointing ; 
they lack the brilliance and charm of his best work. Mme. 
Olga Sacharoff, who i: holding an exhibition of paintings 
at the Claridge Gallery (Brook Street), is an artist who has 
learned both from the ‘‘ Douanier ’? Rousseau and from 
Marie Laurencin. One or two of her small portraits have 
considerable merit, and she paints with charm and humour 
and a delicate sense of colour, but much of her work is 
spoilt by a highly cultivated naiveté which soon becomes 


tiresome. 
* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Sunday, May 27th.— 

British Women’s Symphony Orchestra, Palladium, 3. 
Monday, May 28th.— 


D’Oyly Carte Opera Company at Golders Green Hippo- 
drome (May 28th-June 2nd). 
** Louise,”’? at the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, 7.30. 
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Tuesday, May 29th.— 
Mozart’s ** Cosi fan Tutte,’? at the Court (May 29th- 
June 9th). 
Professor Clement C. J. Webb on ‘‘ The Philosophy of 
Religion,”’ at the University of London Club, 5.45. 
Wednesday, May 30th.— 
Sidney Bowman, Violin Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.80. 
Iris Howard, Song Recital, Grotrian Hall, 8.15. 
Miss Angna Enters in ‘* Compositions in Dance Form,” 
at St. Martin’s (matinées). 
Thursday, May 31st.— 
Yvette Guilbert in Eighteenth-Century French Songs at 
the Arts Theatre Club. 
Leon Zighera, Violin Recital, Molian Hall, 8.15. 
Lily Zaehner, Song Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 
** Faust,”? at the Old Vic. ~~ 
Mr. Maurice Browne reading Poems by Keats, Poetry 
Bookshop, 6. 
Professor T. E. Gregory on ‘‘ Finance in_ the 
Modern World—Currency Problems,”’ on the Wireless, 
7.25. 
Friday, June lst.— = - 
Professor George Gordon on ** The Oxford Dictionary, 
on the Wireless, 8.30 or 9.45. 
OMICRON. 


AWAKENING 


Turoucu the drab blind and meagre curtain creeps 
The muffled light, approaching where she sleeps, 

And calls her back from that strange other gloom— 
The housemaid Light, constrained to that dimmed room! 


On the crushed pillow, scarcely loosened hair 
Is stirred, nor wholly is her spirit there, 

But through vast oceans struggles, as her eyes 
Are opened and persuade her where she lies, 


And that another day begins, although 
Yesterday all life died. It is even so. 

She shrinks, and cowers back in the warm bed 
Since day already mumbles, ‘‘ Life is dead.” 


The flower-crossed walls are dyed in the slate morn 
Come through dead window-hangings, and forlorn 
Basin on marble slab, pitcher on floor 

Abandoned, separate stand, and by the door 


A coat hangs huddled. There are garments thrown 

On the stiff bedside chair. Insistent grown 

Familiar forms scream to her puzzled gaze, 

‘‘ Though life is dead, a day succeeds the days.” 
GERTRUDE WooDTHORPE. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


THE ATHENZUM, MAY 28TH, 1828. 


IRISH WAKES. 


WakES are not peculiar to the sister isle ; they still are, and 
long have been, practised in Holland. David Beek, the cele- 
brated painter of Leyden, having died f{i.e., Hibernice), the 
body was daily laid out; and to mitigate their grief, ,his 
domestics ransacked the cellars of the deceased master, and 
drank so largely to the health of the corpse that they finally 
became intoxicated. As a last proof of his affection to his 
former patron, one of his servants resolved to give the defunct 
bongré malgré lui a glass of potent Scheidam, or Geneva ; 
and actually contrived to pour it down his throat, and then 
with his companions pursued his libations until the whole 
party lay in all the unconsciousness of excessive inebriety on 
the floor. David, if presumed dead, was not, however, spirit 
proof, for he revived by the ardent draught ; and awaking to 
sense, was no less astonished at the state in which he found 
himself than at the general prostration of his faithful 
adherents. He lived and painted subsequently. 
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THEATRES. 





LYRIC THEATRE. Hammersmith. Riverside W12. 


EVENINGS, at 8.30. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 


“LOVE IN A VILLAGE.” 
An 18th century Comic Opera, by Bickerstaffe. 








THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH. (Gerrard 2304-5.) 
Nightly at 8.15. Matinees, Wed. and Fri., at 2.30. 
““ THARK.” 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 





COURT (Sloane 5137). LIGHT OPERA IN ENGLISH 
TUESDAY NEXT, at 8.30. 


Mozart’s ‘‘COSI FAN TUTTE.” (For 2 weeks only.) 


MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 





DRURY LANE. (Ger, 2587.) 8.15 precisely. Wed., Sat., 2.30 precisely. 


‘*SHOW BOAT.” A New Musical Play. 





DUKE OF YORK’S. EVENINGS, 8.40. MATS., WED., SAT., 2.30. 
‘‘THUNDER IN THE AIR.” 
A New Play by ROBINS MILLAR. 


VIOLET VANBRUGH. J. FISHER WHITE. HILDA BAYLEY. 


FORTUNE THEATRE. Regent 1507. 
MATINEES, THURSDAY AND SATURDAY, aT 2.30. 





NIGHTLY, at 8.30. 


“ON APPROVAL.” By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 


ELLIS JEFFREYS. RONALD SQUIRE. 


ST. MARTIN’S. Ger. 3416.) EVGS., at 8.45. Mats., Tues. & Fri., at 2.30. 
‘“‘“FOUR PEOPLE.’”’ By Miles Malleson. 


Leon Quartermaine, Laura Cowie, Marjorie Mars, Raymond Massey. 





SAVOY Evenings, 8.30. Matinees, Mon., Wed., Thurs., 2.30. 


““ YOUNG WOODLEY.” 


FRANK LAWTON. FRANCES DOBLE. 





SHAFTESBURY. (Gerr. 6666.) Nightly, at 830. Mats., Tues., Thurs., 2.0. 
Malone and Clifford Whitley present 


“WILL O’ THE WHISPERS.” 
With Jack Smith, the Whispering Baritone, and Billy Bennett. 





THE OLD VIC. = (Hop. 3424). TO-NIGHT (Friday), at 7.30. 
“KING LEAR.” Saturday, at 230, ** AIDA.” Saturday Evg., at 1.4, 
“THE MAGIC FLUTE.” 

NEXT WEEK. Mon., Wed., Fri., 7.30, Mat., Thurs., 2.0, ‘‘ KING LEAR.” 


Thurs., Sat., 7.45, “FAUST.” Mat., Sat., 2.30, ““ THE MAGIC FLUTE.” 





WYNDHAM'S. (Reg. 3028). 
‘*OTHER MEN’S WIVES.”’ By Walter Hackett. 
Evenings, at 8.30. 


FAY COMPTON. 


Matinees, Tuesday and Friday, at 2H. 








CINEMAS. 





GAIETY. (Ger. 2780.) EVGS., 8.15. Mats., Wed. and Sat., 2.15. 


LAST 3 WEEKS. RUSSELL JANNEY’S Musia! Triumph. 


“THE VAGABOND KING.” 


EVENINGS, 8.40 Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.30 





GARRICK. Gerr. 9513) 
ERNEST TRUEX in 


CALL ME GEORGES.”’ 
A New Comedy by HANWORTH BROWNING. 





GATE THEATRE STUDIO, 16:, Villiers Street, Strand. Chancery 7263 
“TWENTY BELOW.” By Robert Nichols and Jim Tully. 


Nightly at 9. Annual Subscription, 5s. 6d. Apply Secretary. 





EVENINGS, 8.40. MATS., Wed., Sat., 230 


‘MUD AND TREACLE.” 
TALLULAH BANKHEAD and NICHOLAS HANNEN. 


GLOBE. (Ger. 8724.) 





HIPPODROME, London. Extra Matinee Whit Monday. Gerrard 0650 
EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WEDS., THURS. & SATS., at 2.00. 
‘HIT THE DECK.” ‘Last Performances, June 2nd.) 


IVY TRESMAND. ALICE MORLEY. 
SYDNEY HOWARD. STANLEY HOLLOWAY. 





KINGSWAY (Holb. 4032.) Nightly, 8.15. Mats., Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.38. 


JEAN CADELL in 
‘“‘MARIGOLD.”’ (Now in its 2nd year.) 


THE LOTTERY HENRY ‘FIELDING 


(A Musical Farce). 
Music arranged and composed by ROBT. BARCLAY WILSON. 


NIGHTLY AT 8.30. PLAYROOM SIX 


SUNDAY EVENING 
PERFORMANCES. 6, NEW COMPTON STREET, W.C.2 
For particulars ef membership ring 


REGENT - - 3988 


ROYALTY. (Ger. 2690.) EVGS., 8.80. Mats., Thurs. & Sat., 2.8. 
BARRY JACKSON presents 
“BIRD IN HAND.” 

A New Comedy by JOHN DRINKWATER. 





NO MONDAY 
PERFORMANCES. 





PHILHARMONIC HALL. Gt. Portland Street. 
‘*THE DANGERS OF IGNORANCE.”’ 


An Exposé of the Evils of Immorality. 


Mayfair 0606. 


Separate Performances : 


Men only, 4.300 & 8.5% (Suns. 8.3). Women only, 2.30 & 6.54 (Suns. 6.5). 





POLYTECHNIC THEATRE. Regent Street. (Mayfair 2330.) 


‘““SOUTH.”’ Sir Ernest Shackleton’s Expedition. 
DAILY, at 2.50 and 8.H. 


Seats Bookable. Box Office open 10 to 10. 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway. (Holborn 3703.) 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45. (SUNDAYS, New Programme, 6 to 10.30.) 


May 28th, 29th & 3th. MARY BROUGH in “A SISTER TO ASSIST 'ER 
CLARA BOW and Clive Brook in ‘‘ HULA,” ete. 

May 3lst, June Ist & 2nd. BILLIE DOVE and Lioyd Hughes in ‘*‘ THE 
STOLEN BRIDE”; Harry Peel in “ THE BIG BLUFF”; also JACK LE 
DAIR and Lady. 








OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this 
journal with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached: 


To Publisher, THE NATION AND ATHENZUM, 
38, Great James Street, Bedford Row, 
London, W.C.1. 


In order to test the value of your publication I should like 
you to forward this to me by post for the next four weeks. If | 
then decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there 
will be no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | 
shall be willing to pay 2s. to cover their cost and postage. 


I a Ba SAR BC all ak Te OS at cea sais 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
SO THIS IS HISTORY 


O anyone who can sit down with pleasure to the 

reading of two solid volumes of four hundred pages 

each and who loves to trace the weft of lies on a 
warp of truth which we call history and the weft of reason 
and humanity on a warp of crazy barbarism which we call 
human nature, I can recommend a remarkable book ** The 
Diaries of Sylvester Douglas (Lord Glenbervie),’’ edited by 
Francis Bickley (Constable, 2 vols., 42s.). Glenbervie was 
a rather stupid and snobbish Scotsman, boring, silly, and 
sentimental, but with the most disconcerting streaks of 
intelligence and affectionate simplicity. His book will 
probably give him a permanent place at the table of the 
immortals, though a long way below the salt. Three 
accidents have combined to make him worthy of immor- 
tality: he lived for eighty years from 1743 to 1823, he 
married the eldest daughter of the famous Lord North, and 
he kept a diary. He wrote his diary, rather erratically, 
from 1793 to 1818, and part of it was published in 1910 
by Mr. Walter Sichel. The remainder has recently been 
discovered and is now published in the present edition, 
but with considerable omissions. Mr. Bickley says that 
it contains ** half, or rather more than half, of the matter 
of the eleven volumes unknown to Mr. Sichel,’’? and that 
‘* nothing of importance has been omitted.” 


* + * 


The diarist began his career as a fairly successful 
lawyer, but his marriage with the daughter of Lord North 
gave him, in the eighteenth century, an immediate claim 
to political advancement. He abandoned the law for 
politics, and for many years after 1793 became a per- 
sistent place-hunter. In this he was not very successful, 
but he held some minor offices, and these, together with 
his wife’s influence, enabled him to live on terms of in- 
timacy with the inner circle of the governing classes and 
of the Court. He had, as he says himself, ‘* a rage for 
society,”? and also a keen nose for gossip and a ‘* good 
story.”? Nothing delighted him more than a tit-bit from 
what he always calls “ the scandalous chronicle ” of the 
day—and when he gets his pen in hand, everything that 
he sees and hears goes down into the diary. This is his- 
tory in the making, in the eye of a contemporary, and no 
kind of history is at the same time more illuminating and 
illusory. To those who had the privilege of living in 
London during the years 1914 to 1918 and of reading Lord 
Beaverbrook’s ‘‘ history ’’ of them, perhaps the most 
fascinating part of this diary is that in which Glenbervie 
gives from day to day the “‘ history ” of the fighting of 
the Great War of his generation. Here, again, are the same 
dreary muddle, the same political intrigues, the same fan- 
tastic rumours “ which I have on the very highest 
authority.”? Allowing for the fact that Glenbervie was 
born at Fechil in the county of Aberdeen in 1743 and Lord 
Beaverbrook in New Brunswick in 1879, the latter might 
have written Glenbervie’s account of the crisis which led 
to the resignation of Pitt and the accession of Addington 
in 1801, while the former might have written Lord Beaver- 
brook’s account of the resignation of Asquith and the 
accession of Mr. Lloyd George in 1916. Glenbervie throws 
a good deal of light upon what happened behind the scenes, 
but it is a light which is always somewhat dimmed or dis- 
torted by his personal prejudices. The great Pitt dwindles 
in it, but then Glenbervie never forgave Pitt for not recog- 
nizing the claim of Lord North’s daughter’s husband to 


certain offices and emoluments. Here is a characteristic 
entry in the diary in 1796 :— 


‘* November 21st, Monday, 10.30 a.m., Eden Farm.— 
From Pitt’s manner, in a walk we took yesterday, his 
constantly sidling up to Eleanor, and particularly his 
reluctance to go away and various pretexts for staying 
beyond an hour when he told us he was engaged, I am 
persuaded he is in love and means to marry her... . 
How strange it would seem, and how offensive perhaps 
to the public both in England and Europe, if it was to 
be known that almost every day since the recess of Par- 
liament the man on whom rest the interests of so many, 
the fate perhaps of this and future generations, the main 
burthen of the contest between the Allies and the French, 
have been spent here in idleness and lounging, and the 
Minister’s mind chiefly occupied with a passion which 
employs his thoughts the more from his awkward back- 


wardness to speak, or his yet unsettled resolution on the 
subject.”’ 


And how well one recognizes the authentic voice of con- 

temporary history when he records on February 20th, 
1801 :— 

‘* Lord Guilford told Lady Katherine that he knows 

from unquestionable authority that Pitt has been mad.’’ 


% * * 


And this, too, is history, that in 1793, when Metter- 
nich first appeared on the field of European diplomacy at 
the conference of the Allies at Brussels, he seemed to our 
representative, Lord Auckland, ‘* not a clever man,”’ as 
Lord Auckland himself informed Glenbervie shortly after- 
wards. And this, that on July 8rd, 1815, at 6.30 a.m., 
lying in bed in Geneva, Lord Glenbervie, who knew every- 
one and everything about everyone, writes in his diary :— 


‘“Among more than sixty English travellers here, 
there is Lord Byron, who is cut by everybody. . .. He 
is now living on the Savoy side of the lake with that 
woman, who it seems proves to be a Mrs. Shelley, wife 
of the man who keeps the Mount Coffee-house.”’ 


* * * 


I have said enough to show, I think, that Glenbervie 
is full of interest for the historian. You get, too, from his 
pages a fascinating picture of the social life of his time. 
** It is a maxim of Lady Glenbervie’s,’’ he writes in 1810, 
** that in general there is nothing so unlike a gentleman 
as a Prince *’?; and when one reads of the home life of 
Queen Victoria’s uncles and aunts, which Lady Glenbervie 
saw at close quarters and which her husband describes at 
some length, one can only agree with her maxim. But 
Glenbervie takes one into every kind of company, from 
Princes down to gentlemen and ladies, and even below 
them. There is the Duke of Queensberry, ‘‘ Old Q.”, 
drinking a glass of champagne at his house at Richmond 
and saying to his guests : ‘* This is the best champagne in 
England, God d—n me, and he who says it is not, by G—d 
he lies *’; there is the evening party at Mrs. Concannen’s 
at which, on April 14th, 1801, Lord and Lady Glenbervie 
** closed our evening in a little rout of vulgars, black-legs 
male and female, and ugly or unhealthy women ”’; and, 
finally, there is Lady Anne Foley, who wrote the following 
note to one of her husband’s many friends, Fitzpatrick : 
** Dear Richard, I give you joy, I have just made you the 
father of a beautiful boy. Yours, &c. P.S. This is not 
circular.”’ 

LeonaRp WooLr. 
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REVIEWS 
ESSAYS 


The Savour of Life. Essays in Gusto. By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
(Cassell. 6s.) 

Apes and Angels. A Book of Essays. By J. B. PRIESTLEY. 
(Methuen. 5s.) 

More Essays of To-day. Selected by F. H. PRITCHARD. (Harrap. 
3s. 6d.) 


‘* TrrED of small works, I recently resumed my acquaintance 
with ‘The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.’ It is 
fantastically mannered. But it lives."’ ‘‘ Twenty-five of 
those poems were written in the month of February last. A 
poem a day, with Sundays off (except one). An amazing out- 
put, comparable to Turner’s output of water-colours. This 
is indeed a poet.’’ ‘‘ The first poem in this volume [by 
another poet) is enchanting. It may or may not 
be this, that and the other, but enchanting it assuredly is.’ 
‘* This book [by still another poet] is a book. It is entirely 
satisfactory. And I recommend it without reserve.’’ What 
is it in these four excerpts that would make a critic attribute 
them to one writer, and to one alone? Partly, no doubt, the 
gusto which Mr. Bennett's work, of whatever kind, always 
possesses ; but something surely must be put down to a style 
which, like Gibbon’s, is ‘‘ fantastically mannered.’’ For who 
but Mr. Bennett would think of advancing dogmatically, as 
if flouting a world of literary adversaries, that ‘*‘ The Decline 
and Fall’ ‘‘lives’*? Who but he would state, almost 
pugnaciously, that a poem is ‘*‘ enchanting’ (deny it who 
may), as if enchanting were a word of as exact significance 
to his readers as English or Conservative, and not one much 
more like ‘‘ mimsy”’ or “* slithy.”’ Who else, last of all, 
would think of anything so delightful as going over a book 
of poems and discovering that twenty-five of them were 
written at the rate of one a day ‘‘ with Sundays off ’’? Cer- 
tainly not Gibbon, fantastically mannered as he was; 
certainly not Matthew Arnold or Sainte-Beuve. It is things 
such as these that make this volume of essays continuously 
and highly interesting ; it is things such as these, too, how- 
ever, that make Mr. Bennett's literary criticism surely the 
weirdest ever written. There is a fair amount of it ; about 
the ‘‘ Young Authors '’"—of whom we are told that none is 
of any account, and concurrently that Mr. Bennett has dis- 
covered most of them; about Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Zola, 
Henry James, and Oscar Wilde as well, on none of whom, 
however, has Mr. Bennett a single new thing to say. Zola 
‘‘ is frequently crude.”’ ‘‘ The Russians are more generally 
sympathetic."’ ‘‘ There is a Christ-like quality in the finest 
Russian fiction.’’ True, no doubt, but hardly original. Why 
is it that Mr. Bennett manages while uttering such banalities 
to give the impression that he is saying something interest- 
ing? Very largely because, like a good novelist, he drama- 
tizes himself. He sees himself encompassed by an 
inimical horde of literary combatants who ceaselessly main- 
tain that Zola is more exquisite than Jane Austen, and that 
Dostoevsky is more strait-laced than the authoress of ‘* John 
Halifax, Gentleman." He very properly hews them down, 
and the spectacle is exciting. But who are those people? 

It is in the more general essays that Mr. Bennett is most 
worth reading. He tells us nothing new about the Russian 
novel; he does tell us something new in ‘ Thoughts on 
European Hotels."’ His discreet but cordial flirtation with 
the young authors is an entertaining comedy of journalism ; 
his essays on ‘‘ Doctors and Medicine ’ and ‘* The Plight of 
the Stage,’’ on the contrary, are packed with solid and 
amusing commonsense. On “ Drink,” ‘* Food,”’ ‘‘ Sleep,’’ he 
is, by ordinary standards, very good ; on Tolstoy, Zola, and 
Henry James he is, by the same standards, quite common- 
place. As a general essayist (to go no farther), he is legiti- 
mately entitled to admiration ; he is so much more interest- 
ing than Mr. Priestley and most of the writers included in 
‘‘More Essays of To-day,”’ that there is no possibility of 
comparison. But as a critic of literature he has nothing 
to say. 

Mr. Priestley writes very pleasantly; he is mildly amusing, 
mildly depressing (when he tries to be), mildly whimsical, 
mildly ironical, and attains a mild general excellence. His 
essays reflect a temperament rather than a mind, as essays, 
no doubt, have the right to do ; but we seldom fee] that the 
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temperament is given to us quite at first hand; it works a 
little mechanically, it does not communicate the thrill of 
originality ; it is conventionally unconventional. Read one 
at a time in the columns of a weekly journal, these essays 
might be amusing enough ; but collected in a volume they 
give one the impression of being very competent imitations, 
and little more. Mr. Priestley has really nothing to say 
about life; his responses, unlike Mr. Bennett's, are 
‘‘ literary.’’ They are such, no doubt, as an essayist should 
feel ; they are not such as a human being would feel. 

The same might be said of almost all the sentiments 
(what a strange uniformity they have!) expressed in slightly 
different tones in ‘‘ More Essays of To-day.’’ They are 
essayist’s sentiments ; the public expects them ; the writer 
provides them ; but nobody feels them. To one essay in the 
collection, ‘‘ Round Etna,’’ by Osbert Sitwell, this criticism, 
however, does not apply. It is so unmistakably of a 
different order from the rest, indeed, that its inclusion comes 
on one with a shock, as if the editor has made a resounding 
mistake without noticing it. Both for originality of treatment 
and finish of style this essay is easily the best in the three 
volumes ; it is a beautiful and honest piece of work. The 
other essayists gathered by Mr. Pritchard include Mr. G. S. 
Street, Mr. Charles Whibley, Professor Saintsbury, ‘‘ A. E.,”’ 
Mr. Guedalla, Mr. John Freeman, Mr. Priestley, and a num- 
ber more. Of these, the first three are the best, next to 
Mr. Sitwell ; but without his unexpected intrusion the book 
would have been somewhat dull. 

EDWIN MUIR. 


CENOTAPH 


Politicians and the War, 1914-1916. 
Thornton, Butterworth. 10s. 6d.) 


By LORD BEAVERBROOK. 


THERE is something rather touching about this book. For 
under all its swagger there is a genuine emotion. It has 
evident defects. Lawyers (and, for the matter of that, 
historians) will object to the continual stream of hearsay 
from which the author draws his information. For in the 
early years with which the present volume deals his personal! 
contact with events of national importance was of the very 
slightest ; he was little more than a money-changer in the 
outer courts of the Temple. His slapdash characterization in 
the spirited manner of the late E. T. Raymond makes cheerful 
reading ; but it is curious to observe how this sprightly 
observer is almost invariably baffled by men of education. 
His Asquith is a meagre sketch, his Curzon a travesty, and 
his Balfour a frank gesture of incomprehension. Of Lord 
Haldane this historian of the Expeditionary Force appears to 
be almost wholly unaware ; and it is not easy to retain a per- 
fect gravity whilst our author applies language that would be 
fulsome for the younger Pitt to the late Edwin Montagu. It 
is even a shade gravity-removing (to employ the exquisite 
idiom of the adorable Kai-Lung) to be informed of the suc- 
cessive stages by which Lord Birkenhead transferred his 
emulation from Randolph Churchill to Lord Palmerston and 
onward to Disraeli ; nor are the exigencies of farce neglected, 
when Lord Beaverbrook announces in his most pontifical 
manner that if the Smith ‘ qualities matched his intellect 
he would be the biggest world figure of our time.” 

The defects are evident enough. Our author’s scale of 
values is that of a patriotic editor writing in the spring of 
1918 ; nor, with the exception of the fragmentary records of 
the late Mr. Bonar Law, are his sources of information vastly 
superior. But, with all its faults, his book is informed by a 
genuine emotion. For it 1s almost too evidently inspired 
by devotion to a dead friend. The author’s whole orchestra 
of praise, blame, and anecdote is tuned to a single-minded 
elegy on the late Mr. Bonar Law. Great events are placed by 
their conformity, or otherwise, with his unvarying prevision ; 
statesmen are estimated in strict accordance with their suc- 
cess or failure in appreciating his lofty (though, too often, 
latent) qualities—and it is distressing to observe how many of 
our masters have, in their time, failed at this elementary test 
of statesmanship. Mr. Balfour for one ; and Mr. Asquith, 
for another—to say nothing of Mr. Winston Churchill and (at 
certain moments) Mr. Llovd George. The cult, of which Lord 
Beaverbrook is the devoted hierophant, would appear to have 
confined its appeal to a somewhat restricted circle. One of 
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the deepest mysteries of Roman religion was the worship of 
the Bona Dea. To many of us that of Bonar Law must 
appear almost equally mysterious. 

In any case, one feels that Lord Beaverbrook would do 
greater service to his late friend, if he would consent to pub- 
lish his papers with a memoir. For the present blend of 
hearsay and random anecdote is not conspicuously helpful. 
And Mr. Thornton Butterworth might really have persuaded 
him to brush his hair for the portrait that forms his frontis- 
piece. The world has suffered acutely from shirt-sleeve 
diplomacy ; but shirt-sleeve history would be intolerable. 

PHILIP GUEDALLA. 


NEW NOVELS 
Thérése. By FRANCOIS MAURIAC. Translated by Eric SuTTON. 
(Secker, 6s.) 
The Peacemakers. By ALICE RITCHIE. (Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) 
A Book with Seven Seals. ANONYMOUS. (Cayme Press. 10s. 6d.) 
The English Miss. By R. H. MoTTRAM. (Chatto & Windus. 
7s. 6d.) 
The Man who Knew Coolidge. By SINCLAIR LEWIS. (Cape. 
7s. 6d.) 
The Golden Arrow. By MARY WEBB. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The Little Duchess. By VINCENT SHEEAN. (Allen & Unwin. 
7s. 6d.) 
MONSIEUR FRANCOIS MAURIAC is an accomplished novelist who, 
unlike most of his contemporaries in France, has the courage 
not to be obscure. He is a Catholic, and so are most of his 
characters. And in a recent study, ‘‘ Le Roman,” he sug- 
gests that the decline in religious belief is fatal to the novel, 
because the conflicts between duty and temptation no longer 
exist, which provide the novelists with raw material. I do 
not believe this: life seems very difficult even for atheists. 
The modern world does provide a different set of problems to 
those that agitated the Victorians, but surely it is an advan- 
tage to the novelist to have fresh material. The reader, at 
any rate, is rather tired of triangles. ‘‘ Thérése,’’ like all 
Monsieur Mauriac’s books, is set in the south-west of France, 
in an atmosphere which he winds most skilfully round the 
reader. It is the study of a murderess, who is abnormal 
only in that she commits the crime actually, and not only in 
imagination. Monsieur Mauriac, as always, exploits beau- 
tifully a dualist’s attitude to the flesh, the horror and the 
fascination of it, repulsive sweat and insatiable appetite. 
The book is excellently translated, and I hope that Mr. 
Sutton will soon give us Mauriac’s new novel, ‘* Destins.’’ 
{ think it is his best. 

The scene of the ‘‘ Peacemakers ”’ is the administration 
of the League of Nations, the story that of the disillusionment 
of a woman who finds her first youth is gone. The bitterness 
of the book never becomes mean. Human beings are like 
that, the author seems to say, God help them. Her humour 
is neat. There is a party of English people, for instance, 
one of whom is expatiating on Constantinople and quoting 
Flecker ; another begins telling ‘‘ a slow, comfortable tale of 
how she had broken her wrist watch, and how badly it had 
been mended.”’ ‘ Any little shop at home, came in among 
the glories of Byzantium.’’ And the charm of it is that the 
reader is left to remember for himself that the scene is 
Geneva, which contains the finest watchmakers in the world. 
‘* The Peacemakers "’ is a distinguished first novel. 

‘A Book with Seven Seals’’ is a curious anonymous 
novel of alarming length. But I read through the small 
though very clear print with an interest that kept gently 
simmering. There is no story ; it is just a reconstruction of 
twenty years in the life of a Chelsea family round about the 
eighteen seventies. I imagine it to be the work of an old 
lady who has sat adding one short paragraph to another, as 
if over a vast piece of cross-stitch which the book resembles 
in technique. The accumulation of detail presents a pictur- 
esque and at the same time terrible view of rectory life in 
the days of the pre-Raphaelites. Frequent prayers, back- 
boards, uninspiring lessons, and, above all, constant moraliz- 
ing, were the lot of the children through whose eyes the 
scene is viewed. And reading’ it, one muses once again upon 
the enigma of the Victorian age. How remote, how inconceiv- 
able it seems. THe black-toothed courtiers of ‘‘ Genji,’’ with 
their ox-carts, their two religions and their punning poems, 
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seem often far closer to us in their feelings and responses 
than these fantastic figures, deliberately blinded to the 
greater part of life and tight-laced from infancy by barbarous 
taboos. 

Marny, the heroine of Mr. Mottram’s new novel, is The 
English Miss rather than any particular girl. It is as if he 
had set out to catalogue the details of a standard model for 
the benefit of foreign and overseas consumers. The spéecifica- 
tions appear accurate, and examples of the model in work- 
ing order can be seen in their thousands any day playing 
golf and tennis on the outskirts of London, gazing into the 
shop windows of Oxford Street, and paying their sixth visit 
to a musical comedy. Before marriage they have beautiful 
complexions, neat ankles, innocent eyes, and a limited but 
slangy vocabulary. Later they take to bridge and Primrose 
League meetings, and develop a worried worldly expression 
and a nut-cracker profile. They use their untrained minds 
chiefly to obtain for their money the maximum of clothing, 
and without ever being moved by work of art, without ever 
using their imagination, without ever considering both sides 
of any political question, they pass to their graves, which 
in due course are marked by crosses of the highest quality 
Carrara marble. Mr. Mottram is, I think, the first to 
describe them truthfully, yet almost without irony. Indeed, 
he writes of them with a sort of affection, and one cannot 
even be sure whether it is merely the affection which an 
entomologist feels for a particularly interesting species of 
beetle. His novel is Scuola di Galsworthy, but unlike the 
Master he earns our gratitude by sometimes leaving an ‘‘i”’ 
undotted, a ‘tt’ uncrossed. 

I wish there were an English Sinclair Lewis. Mr. Mot- 
tram is too polite for the job, but I am not sure that his 
Wertham is preferable to Zenith. Babbitt, Gantry, and Mr. 
Lewis’s new hero, Lowell Schmalz, are ill-brought-up chil- 
dren. The analogous types in England suffer from hardening 
arteries: they are less crude, but more, hopeless. The 
Americans are suggestible to a puerile extent, the English 
hardly capable of grasping an unfamiliar idea. ‘‘ The Man 
who Knew Coolidge ’’ is in the form of six monologues by a 
rather unsuccessful seller of office equipment in Zenith. The 
man is a bore, and I doubt if Mr. Sinclair Lewis has fully 
realized the difficulty of making a bore any more interesting 
on the stage or in a novel than he is in real life. One mono- 
logue would have seemed brilliant, a book of them all in 
much the same tone becomes dreary. As a document, it adds 
little to what Mr. Lewis has already told us. But I suspect 
that he threw it off for fun in rather a hurry, and that the 
real successor to the admirable ‘‘ Elmer Gantry "’ is still to 
come. 

‘The Golden Arrow,’’ Mrs. Mary Webb’s first book, has 
been republished. Mr. Baldwin, Mr. John Buchan, and Sir 
James Barrie consider her one of the best contemporary 
novelists. Here are two characteristic quotations, from 
which readers will quickly tell whether or not they are likely 
to agree with these eminent authorities :— 

“Dirty beasts !’’ said Eli, sweeping them back with his 
stick (he is looking at a flock of sheep), ‘‘ not but what the 
black ‘un will bring a good price come Christmas.” 

*“Dunna clout ’em, Eli!’’ came John’s voice from the 
threshold. ‘‘I’d liefer they’d come round me than find the 
pot of gold under the rainbow. They be my friends, as you 


know well, and they’m not speechless from emptiness of 
heart. No, sorrowful and loving they be.” 


‘Shanna I kindle a bit of fire for ‘em, and light the 
lamp?’ asked Patty. 

‘‘There’s no need, mother, D’you mind the tale of them 
that found the Golden Arrow, and went with apple-blow 
scent round ’em, and a mort o’ bees, and warmship, and 
wanted nought of any man? There’s no need of fire or 
can’le for them, my dear, for they’m got their light—the 
kindly light—and the thorn’s white over.” 


‘* The Little Duchess ’’ is a curious story of Edwardian 
England by an American. It appeared in the United States 
under the title ‘‘ The Anatomy of Virtue ’’ the publisher tells 
us, but why on earth he altered so excellent a title he does 
not confide in us. The book may bore those interested in 
Duchesses, it may appeal to those interested in virtue. For 
the book is commendably bare of unnecessary descriptive 
matter. The centre of the book is an American woman who 
has given up everything for her idea of duty, and in vain. 
It is hardly a success as a novel, but the author writes well 
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on a good theme, and except for too long an account of an 
election, he uses a technical economy which in modern novels 
is as rare as it is commendable. 

I did not have space a fortnight ago to say a 
word, as I wished to do, in praise of the jackets 
which Mr. Victor Gollancz puts on his books. He is 
setting a standard which puts older firms to shame. I doubt 
if publishers realize that it is the taste of the educated reader 
not of the average provincial bookseller which should be 
consulted in this matter. And certainly the reviewer, faced 
with the fifty or more novels that a fortnight produces, 
cannot fail to choose at least for examination those that are 
clad in attractive raiment. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


DISTINGUISHED CLERGYMEN 
Five Deans. By SIDNEY DARK. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


THIs lively and readable book appears at what may well be 
a critical moment in the history of the National Church. 
It is frankly tendentious ; the sketches of Dean Stanley and 
the present Dean of St. Paul’s are, perhaps, inevitably so: 
and the drafts made on the credulity of the reader are large ; 
he is told, e.g., that ‘‘ before and after the Revolution (of 
1688) Daily Masses were said in some churches,’ and that 
‘*the sacrament of Penance was commonly taught.’’ But it 
abounds in terse and pointed sayings :— 

‘I am not prepared to exaggerate the value of 
toleration.” 

““Colenso, a mathematician, and incidentally Bishop of 
Natal.” 

“If Dean Inge spoke his mind, he would prescribe for 
the world a government by highly intelligent cardinals, 
none of whom would really believe the creeds which it was 
his duty to repeat.” 


‘He is one of the most distinguished members of that 
small eclectic body who call themselves Modern Church- 
men, and who hold annual conferences at one of the 
University towns, which are attended mainly by highly 
intellectual-looking young women.”’ 

May the reviewer, who has taken part in these confer- 
ences, correct the writer on a matter of detail? He does so 
with reluctance ; for he wishes it were not so: but they are 
mainly attended by persons of mature age. ‘*Jones is 
sixty,” says Father Knox. It is their misfortune, not their 
fault: but, irrespective of sex, most of them have reached 
that unromantic age. 

The book throws light on the Anglo-Catholic position as 
it presents itself to a writer of exceptional inside knowledge. 
This gives it a considerable documentary interest. The age 
is one of journalism. What the UNIvers was to the Rome of 
Pius IX., the CHurcH Times is to the High Anglicanism of 
to-day. It is the JournaL pes Curés ; and its editor is the 
Louis Veuillot of his generation, if, owing to the Europeanism 
of Rome and the provincialism of England, he is a Louis 
Veuillot on a reduced scale. Both rank high as journalists ; 
both are outspoken up to, and beyond, the limit: when the 
latter, e.g., tells us that ‘‘ there is no damned nonsense about 
Dean Inge,” a tu quoqgue is irresistible; there is 
certainly—and the criticism is meant as a compli- 
ment—no ‘‘damned nonsense” about the CHURCH 
TIMES. ‘“T have never seen him (the Dean) at 
any ecclesiastical function when boredom was not written 
all over him.’’ Well, Deans are human, and functions (at 
times) wearisome. Let the writer go to Rome for Holy Week, 
and see the Canons of St. Peter’s at mass and in choir! 
On his return he will form a more lenient judgment on 
St. Paul’s. 

Five Deans are a more inspiring subject than Five 
Bishops: Bishops differ individually, but, as Bishops, they 
seem to be cast in the same mould. It is difficult to imagine 
any of these Five Deans on the bench. Stanley was, perhaps, 
the nearest to it. But, versatile as he was, the episcopal 
Shibboleth was beyond him; he ‘‘ could not frame to pro- 
nounce it right.*? A Cathedral still offers a shelter to learning 
and even to originality, though how long it will continue to 
do so is uncertain ; and is still regarded as something more 
than a parish church on a larger scale. ‘* The glory of St. 
Paul’s has for the time departed,’’ says Mr. Dark. Well, 
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church-going is out of fashion. ‘‘ Donne was not a saint,’” 
and his connection with the Essex case is ‘‘ an offensive 
incident.’’ It is ; but saints are few: and Laud, who was a 
stronger man and a more pronounced Churchman than 
Donne, comes indifferently out of similar scandals ; it was a 
servile time. When Swift read prayers for a sick man, “ it 
never seems to have occured to him that he needed confession 
and absolution.’’ Considering the place and period, could 
anyone expect that it should have done so? Swift’s standards 
were those of a pre-Tractarian age. 

The last of the sketches, that of Stanley, is the most 
characteristic of the five. He was the littérateur of the 
Modern Movement in the Church of England: a many-sided 
man with a historic sense, a lively imagination, a passion 
for justice, a genius for friendship, and an exceptional social 
gift. This last was a distinct asset. Either because society 
has changed, or because there was no Elisha whom his 
mantle fitted—perhaps for both reasons— the clergy are now 
more professionalized than was then the case. He was a 
persona grata at Court. In Church matters Queen Victoria’s 
sympathies were liberal: she took her position as Supreme 
Governor of the Church seriously ; and had no mind to place 
the patronage of the Crown at the disposal either of the 
Bishops, or of the Ministry of the day. As Dean of West- 
minster he occupied a unique position, the Abbey being a 
peculiar ; Jowett described him as ‘‘ the most distinguished 
clergyman of his time.”’ 

He was an uncompromising advocate of comprehension ; 
he preferred, but would not exclude. Here is the acid test 
of Liberalism ; one which we should do well to apply to the 
controversies of our too controversial age. This is why he 
Was an enthusiastic upholder of the Royal Supremacy, in 
which he saw the Supremacy of the Law, standing between 
the clergy and ‘‘ the inquisition at once of arbitrary bishops 
and of tumultuous synods”; it guaranteed the national 
character of the Church. Never was it more indispensable 
than to-day :— 

‘““Let us not rashly part with this framework which, 
with all its faults, has sheltered down to this time what has 
been truly called ‘the learning of the most learned, the 
freedom of the freest, and the reason of the most reasonable 
of the Churches of Christendom.’ ” 

It would not long remain so were this historical barrier 
against ignorance and superstition removed. 

“Since his death’ (it seems to Mr. Dark) “the spirit 
of Stanley has conquered. His is the policy of the majority 
of the present episcopate. It is embodied in the Composite 
Prayer Book: the bishops have practically thrown the 
Athanasian Creed into the waste-paper basket. ‘ Let every- 
one be religious in his own way’ is, thanks largely to 
Stanley, the motto of the dominant party in the Church.” 
We wish we could think so. It is, with the nation: it is 

not so, and there is little prospect of its becoming so, with 
the Church. To most Englishmen the New Praver Book seems 
a party measure which an energetic and well-organized 
minority is doing its best to engineer through a non-represen- 
tative Church Assembly and an indifferent Parliament: it 
gives the Anglo-Catholics all that they have been fighting for 
during the last fifty years. The opposition to it is as com- 
posite as the Book itself: it sends into the same lobby Bishop 
Knox and the Bishops of Birmingham and Truro; the 
MODERN CHURCHMAN, the RecorD, and the CHURCH TIMES. 
Based as it it on widely differing grounds, the strength of 
their opposition is that it rests on principle, which, in religion 
at least, is a greater force than policy. 
A. F. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE MACHINE 
The Triumphant Machine. By R. M. Fox. (Hogarth Press. 5s.} 


WE ought to know more than we do about machinery, and 
to discuss it more. Mr, Fox deserves high marks, in the 
first place, for recognizing that. His little book opens up 
fresh ground, ground which has long been crying out for 
exploration ; and perhaps it is not unfair to suggest that this 
is among its chief merits. It,has, in itself, a certain inde- 
terminateness, and some repetition. This may be due (but 
probably is not) to an over-subtle attempt on the part of 
Mr. Fox to reproduce the ‘‘ machine’ atmosphere. Repeti- 
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tion and indeterminateness—a failure to connect satisfac- 
torily processes with ends—are among the characteristics of 
factory technique which force themselves upon the atten- 
tion. It is not altogether a fault in the book that one begins 
to see wheels going round. 

Mr. Fox, “‘ apprentice and journeyman in an engineer- 
ing workshop,’* has given expression to that sense of unease 
which most of us, whether through mental sluggishness or 
an unwillingness to probe what is unpleasant, are content 
to leave alone. He realizes, without saying so explicitly, 
that such things as flapper votes, the revision of the Prayer 
Book, and the nationalization of industry are as irrelevant 
to social welfare in the long run as the result of this year’s 


Derby. The discussion of them is a distraction for certain 
types of mind, as bridge and grevhound racing are for 
others. 3ut it brings us no nearer to the solution of a 


problem as inevitable, and as frightening, as the blade 
attached to the pendulum, and slowly descending upon its 
helpless victim, in Poe’s horrid story. That problem, 
approachable in all sorts of ways, can be stated most briefly 
as follows: what, in a machine-run civilization, are men 
and women going to do with their spare time? If anything 
significant, what are they going to do about the rest of it? 

The question opens up a series of dilemmas—a progres- 
sive dichotomy of doubt. Either mass production will make 
for material welfare, or it won't. In the latter case we shall 
end in strife, or in social sabotage, and civilization can start 
again. In the former case (very nearly a certainty), how is 
‘ welfare *’ to be given expression? Is the worker to share 
in the benefits of ‘‘ culture,’’ and, if so, how long will he 
stand to his machine? Or is he to be suitably brutalized by 
the mass production of ideas appropriate to his environ- 
ment? Js it ‘‘ the future of the labouring classes’ to live 
in papier-maché houses racing papier-maché greyhounds, 
and arguing, under the direction of broadcasting and movie 
lords, the desirability of votes for robots? 

Nobody knows ; there are all sorts of solutions, of course. 
Some think our growing pains will soon be over: a_ few 
machines, sensitized to control by the human voice, will do 
everything for us but reproduce our kind. Some think that 
the last word lies with birth-control ; some that the spirit 
of man is unconquerable. In the meantime, where once it 
Was roses all the way, Mr. Fox strews interrogation marks 
before us. He is not more unsuccessful than most in sug- 
gesting that a painful road lies ahead. Not even that faint 
aroma of the Extension Lecture which hangs about his dis- 
cussion of books and authors precludes our gratitude for this. 


AN EXPENSIVE VISION 
Uncensored Dardanelles. By E. 
Hutchinson. 21s 


The ASHMEAD-BARTLETI 


\LMosT a hundred years ago an ATHEN-EUM writer, Geore* 
Darlev, wrote a strange poetical rhapsody, in wiiich, coming 
on the word ** the Dardanelles,’ he breaks into a Ivric, of 
which this is one stanza :— 


* PDown the Dardanelles ! 
Fach Continent like a caitiff stands, 
As every broadside knells ! 

While with a voice that shakes the strands 

She spreads her hundred-mouth’d commands 

Ylbion’s loud law to both the lands, 

Down the Dardanelles ! ” 

It was in the spirit of this vision that Englishmen, presumed 
to be greater realists than Darley, looked at the narrow wa’ 
to Constantinople in the early months of the last War, and 
acted. When Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett reached Mudros Bay 
as War correspondent on April 5th, 1915, the vision stil) 
hovered in its terrible brightness there ; for he found ‘* the 
greatest Armada of warships and transports ever assembled 
together in history,” led by the astounding ** Queen Eliza- 
beth.”’ Even after the landing at Anzac with its desperate 
success and embarrassing consolidation the vision seemed 
not wholly unattainable: on April 26th when the Turk en- 
deavoured to hurl the Australians into the sea, he was ‘‘ met 
with every kind of shell which our warships carry, from 
15-inch shrapnel from the ‘ Queen Elizabeth,’ each one of 
which contains 20,000 bullets, to 12-inch, 6-iuch, and 12- 
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pounders. The noise, smoke, and concussion produced was 
unlike anything the imagination can picture, oy words can 
paint.” 

But war, being a game that two at least can play at, 
required other elements too. When the British plan was 
kindling ‘‘ imaginations *’ in London, those elt2ments were 
imperfectly considered. ‘‘ Not even an adequate staff map 
of the Peninsula existed at the War Office,’’ writes Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett. He holds too that no General Staft existed, 
for the Western Front had attracted the whole organization, 
and Kitchener was not an all-seeing substitute at the centre 
of things. He refers to the premature disclosure of our 
design, and the jaunty flinging away of inestima'le surprise 
He cannot find any saving grace in ‘‘ the faulty tactics an! 
still more faulty strategy of Sir Ian Hamilton ana his 
advisers.’’ Above all, his contention is that the way to 
Constantinople lay in a landing north of Bulair and a con 
sequent strangle-hold on the Turkish communications to the 
Gallipoli Peninsula. In brief, he specifies the shortage of 
fundamental brainwork, essential to justify the volatile poetic 
ecstasy of the adventure. 

Vision at Gallipoli was soon transformed into division. 
The question seared into many minds on all the fronts, but 
hardly into enough minds, became peculiarly painful in that 
ugly and stinking area of sacrifice. Subordinates will face 
absurdly certain massacre with philosophy once, twice, 
thrice, and more ; but there comes a time when cynicism and 
anger discolour that patient philosophy. To Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett, with his opportunities for examining the whole 
range of the line and offensives and issues, the illusion of 
the Dardanelles quickly discovered a savage truth; the 
British were defeated and were multiplying their own agony. 
On May 9th, 1915, our assault on Krithia and Achi Baba 
having failed, he noted: ‘‘ It is heartrending work having to 
write what I know to be untrue, and in the end having to 
confine myself to giving a descriptive account of the useless 
slaughter of thousands of my fellow countrymen for the 
benefit of the public at home, when what I wish to do is to 
tell the world the blunders that are being daily committed 
on this blood-stained Peninsula. Yet I am helpless.’ He 
resolved not to resign, but to await his better opportunity 
for attempting the task of saving England from her military 
saviours. Sir Ian Hamilton thought him a ‘*‘ Jeremiah,”’ yet 
on a visit to London he convinced Mr. Churchill of his keen- 
ness ‘ to see the Expedition through, if only it was handled 
in the right manner.” Having undergone the unhappy 
summer in Gallipoli, he offended the censorship and G.H.Q., 
finally was sent home, and after a series of interviews with 
those in power had the melancholy satisfaction of knowing 
that the emaciated army had been at last withdrawn from 
its inquisition. 

Perhaps we have dwelt too long on that aspect of Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett’s vigorous book which will always be 
treated as controversial, but even those who dislike his 
castigation of persons and methods must admire the cam- 
paign sketches and broad battle pictures in which he delivers 
the soldier’s meaning of Gallipoli to posterity. To praise his 
observation would be superfluous ; his control of it, his 
faculty of massive contrast, can be more usefully indicated 
We may characterize his descriptions as vving with those 
of his predecessor W. H. Russell ; among them, the account 
of that strained night when the Australians fought their 
way ashore, and that of the conditions of existence—and 
exit—at Lancashire Landing during the summer of 1915, 
may be marked as fine examples of a graphic gift which never 
wearies. 

E. B. 


THE CORPSE FACTORY 


Falsehood in War-Time. By ARTHUR PONSONBY. M.P 
Unwin. 2s. 6d. 


Allen & 


It was well worth while writing this book. Memory is short, 
and we all of us forget the kind of things which we believed 
during the war and the methods which a patriotic Govern- 
ment took to make us believe them. Mr. Ponsonby’s object 
is to remind us of the lies which were considered necessary 
to maintain the morale of soldiers and civilians. Here you 
have with documentary evidence the lying propaganda and 
the actual truth. The mutilated nurse, the Belgian baby 
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without hands, the crucified Canadian sergeant, the corpse 
factory, and manv other false atrocity stories are here 
recalled and exposed. 

But Mr. Ponsonby does not limit his material to these 
cruder forms of war lies. He begins, in fact, before the war, 
and sets down for comparison the statements made by 
Ministers with regard to our commitments to France before 
the war and the subsequent revelations of what those commit- 
ments were. He also has a chapter dealing with the murder 
of the Serbian Arch-Duke and the invasion of Belgium as a 
cause of war. There is interesting material in these chapters, 
but, as regards the subject matter of another chapter, it is 
doubtful whether it was advisable in a book of this sort to 
attempt to deal at all with Germany's sole responsibility 
for the war. 

The cover of the book calls it ‘‘ an amazing collection of 
carefully documented lies circulated in Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, and America during the Great War.’’ The 
statement is justified by the last chapter, which is devoted 
to ‘‘ foreign lies."" It is, perhaps, a pity that the ‘ foreign 
lies,’ or some of them, particularly the atrocity stories, are 
not given in as great detail as those of our own propaganda. 


ON THE EDITOR’S 
IN Cassell’s Pocket Library (3s. 6d. each), 
duced series, are published 
Bennett ; ‘* Tidemarks,”’ by H. M. Tomlinson 
Hugh Walpole : ** Memoirs of Vidoeq.” 

The Bodlev Head publish the first two volumes of a new 
series, ‘“‘ The English Literature Library,” edited bv R. 
Brimley Johnson, which is to consist of *‘ group selections 
illustrating the rise and development of certain phases of 
English literature DY means of selected extracts’ (3s. 6d. 
each). The first two volumes are ** The Birth of Romance ”’ 
and ‘*‘ Some Little Tales,” both under the group of ** The 
Novel.”’ 

Among biographical works the following may be noted: 

Christopher Columbus,’ by Marius André, translated from 
the French by E. Parkhurst-Huguenin (Knopf, 21s.) ; ‘* Albert 
Schweitzer ; Some Biographical Notes,’’ compiled by C. T. 
Campion (Black, 1s. 6d. ‘* Minstrel Memories,’ by Harry 
Reynolds (Alston Rivers, 12s. 6d.). Studies of Yesterday,” 
by a Privy Councillor (Allan, &s. 6d.), is a series of essays on 
public men and public affairs during the last fiftv vears. 

Among books of essavs and eriticisin the following cle 
serve mention: teconsiderations,”” by EK. E. Kellett (Cam 
bridge Universitv Press, &s. 6d.), containing literarv essavs 


TABLE 


a verv well-pro 
by Arnold 
; ‘* Jeremy,”” by 


Riceyman Steps,” 


ranging from the influence of Chaucer to Conrad: * The 
Collected Papers of Henry Bradley,” with a memoir by 
tobert Bridges (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 25s.) ; “‘Anarchism 


Is Not Enough,” by Laura Riding (Cape, 7s. 6d.). 


BOOK IN BRIEF 


The Book of Catherine Wells. With an Introduction by her 
husband H. G. WELLS. (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Mrs. Wells was herself a writer. But the fact that 
she was married to a writer of the eminence and popularity 
of Mr. Wells acted upon her as it would act upon a shy 
and sensitive woman. ‘She sent her work to various 
periodicals from a different address and through various 
agents so as not to be identified with me,’ he husband writes. 
Manv of the stories—the Emerald in particular—show that 
she was genuinely gifted with the writer's temperament. 
She was. it is clear, aware of something which she could 
only express by writing it down. The work is remarkably 
expressive for an untrained pen, and, what is more remark- 
able, shows, one would sav, no trace of her husband's 
influence. But perhaps the chief interest of the stories is 
that thev help to consolidate the very interesting suggestion 
which Mr. Wells makes as to his wife’s peculiar and complex 
temperament. She had two personalities, one christened 
Jane, the other Catherine. Jane was practical, an able 
‘shopper’: she helped people in difficulties and stood no 
nonsense from the plumber.’* Catherine was a dreamer, 
mvstical, aloof. Both combined, with many others, to form 
a personality which was one of singular charm and 
humanity. The book, indeed, indicates a whole character 
and outlook in a most attractive wavy. 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 


VICHY BATHS AND 
ARMSTRONG-SIDDELEY CARS 


ICHY baths and Armstrong-Siddeley cars may seem far 

apart, but they combined to give one a jolly fine time in 

Harrogate last week-end. Who could wish for a better 
motoring centre or one that boasts of better country hotels? 
I have had a few meals in the last few days which will not 
soon be forgotten. 

I was lucky enough to have the offer of one of the new 
15 h.p. Armstrong-Siddeley six-cvlinder ‘* Manston"’ fabric 
covered saloons. It was ‘** fresh from the Mint,’ and, there 
fore, the engine Was a bit stiff, but one soon got the impres 
sion that after a thousand miles’ running the ear will make 
a very strong appeal to people who are content with a maxi 
mum speed of 55 miles an hour. 

Personally, IT prefer something faster, with a higher top 
wear ratio than 5.5 to 1, and with a four-speed gear box. I 
like to slick into a very useful ‘‘third’’ at the foot of a 
steep gradient and romp up the hill at speed, with the engine 
revving briskly, but be it confessed that I found the Arm 
strong-Siddelev a very popular make in Harrogate and the 
big industrial centres not far away. 

Norwood Edge, which lies between Otley and Harrogate, 
is a stiff hill in a neighbourhood where tough gradients are 
innumerable, but the Armstrong-Siddeley took it on ‘‘second”’ 
in a very dignified fashion at twenty to twenty-five miles an 
hour, and my companions were charmed with the perfor 
mance. They had an opportunity of enjoving the beautiful 
scenery and were immensely delighted. 

I was invited to an evening function and told a car would 
fetch me. When it arrived it turned out to be a 14 h.p. four 
cvlinder Armstrong-Siddeley purchased last September. The 
owner told me it had already done over five thousand miles, 
mostly over rough cross-country roads. Did he like it? I 
asked. ‘‘ I have bought five for use in my business,’’ was the 
rather startling answer. ‘* They are not sports cars,’ added 
the owner, ‘*‘ but thev are fast enough for reasonably minded 
motorists, and they do give reliable and economical running 
with very low maintenance costs. This car is doing twenty- 
six miles to the gallon, and considering the hilly nature of 
the country here I don't think that’s bad." 

One values very much such opportunities of obtaining 
first-hand information from owner-drivers. I met several in 
Harrogate, and not one unkind critic of the Armstrong- 
Siddeley amongst them. What one did learn is that rather 
quieter gears would be appreciated, and that dise wheels 
do not appeal to everybody. 

The new 15 h.p. six-cvlinder model has a side-by-side 
valve engine, with detachable head, and a four-bearing crank- 
shaft. At fifty miles an hour there is no reason to complain 
of vibration. 

The outstanding feature of a sturdy chassis is the central 
system of lubrication. The pressure of a pedal from the 
driving seat forces oil through pipes to every part requiring 
to be lubricated. A reader of THE NaTION, who wrote me 
about it some weeks ago, evidently thought the idea was ex 
perimental, but it is nothing of the kind. The advantages 
of the system are obvious, and the risk of pipes becoming 
clogged infinitesimal. I have good reason for stating that the 
adoption of the principle is increasing the sale of Armstrong 
Siddeley cars. 

I have inspected at close quarters many of the new bodies 
which the firm are fitting, and can sav without reservation 
that this department of the business is showing great enter 
prise. The ‘‘ Manston"’ Saloon lent to me has metal panels 
covered with fabric, but it seemed as silent as a flexible fabric 
body. It certainly is well designed and excellently finished 

I still find a good deal of controversy amongst motorists 
as to the merits of fabric-covered coachwork. The coach 
finish is smarter, and J for one am loath to part with it, but 
the fabric bodv saves an owner-driver a tremendous amount 
of work. 

What | think the public have been slow to realize is that 
a fabric saloon with six window lights is an infinitely smarter 
job than one with only four lights. The extra cost in the 
15 h.p. Armstrong-Siddeley range is £15. 

RAYNER ROBERTS. 

Bona-fide readers of THE NaTION may submit any of their 
motoring inquiries to our Motoring Correspondent for his 
comments and advice. They should he addressed Rayner 

Roberts, THE NATION AND ATHEN¥UM, 38, Great James Street, 
Redford Row, London, W.C.1. 
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NEW SONNETS AND POEMS. 
By Edmund Blunden. 6s. net. 
tise 100 copies on hand-made paper, siqned by the Author, 25s. wel 
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remarkable.’ 


RAMBLES IN THE HOME COUNTIES 


This book is for those who 


It 


Londo 


Vir. Childe has sketched the delights of post-war Eigland wiih 
considerable charm. A first novel of ability. 1 shall look forward 
with _intere st to its suecessor It might easily be a vert, good 
one Punch 

SPORT AND TRAVEL IN THE 
HIGHLANDS OF TIBET 
By Sir Henry Hayden and Cesar Cosson. Demy 8vo, 218. inet. 
With an Intro duction by Sir Francis Younghusband 87 oallu 


An 


Tibetan Government. 
The story of the expedition is 


See 


ot unworthy to be bracketed with Mr, 
Tower’) 
who writes with music and clarity.” 
* She has a gift of simple, picturesque 


oluime was composed during the poet's 
hut 


absence in Japas 
itis tuspired by the recollection 


f England 


A NORTHERN HOLIDAY 
POEMS. 


by Margot Robert Adamson, 5s. net. 

Yeats’s book (* The 
by Margot Robert Adamson, 
The Quarterly Review 
statement, and her flueney 


is ‘A Northern Holiday,’ 


The Nation, 


By W.o1. HIRST. With Maps. 


5°. net. 

love the country and literature 
scribed as a quide to delightful week-eiuds fou 
good legs."°—The Dailu News 


SHORT HEAD 


By Godfrey Childe. 


might be cde 
ners with 


7s. od. net 


trations ond a map. 


account of Hayden's tours made at the invitation « 


one of qreal interest both to ti 
ntist and to the general reader.’—The Westminster Gazetts 
very readable record of a charming personality.” 

The Saturday Review. 
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TALES BY WASHINGTON IRVING 
SHORT STORIES BY BRET HARTI 


THE MOONSTONE. 
ENGLISH VERSE. 


DR. 


Cee URES at 5 Ee AEDS — TR 





THE WORLD’S CLASSICS 
The three 


latest additions are :— 


THE AMBER WITCH 
By 

W’. Meinhold. 

Duff Gordon, with an 


introduction by 
J. W. Mackai/ 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION 
By 
Walter ‘Bagehot 
With an Introduction by Lord ‘Baltou 


SPANISH SHORT 
ot the Sixteenth Century in 


STORIES 

contemporary transiatich 
Edited ¢y 

J. B. Trend 


OTHER RECENT INCLUSIONS IN it sR Rtits 


ES BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORN! 


By Wilkie Collins with an introduction 


by T. S. Eliot. 
Selected by W. Peacock. Vol. 1. The 
Early Lyrics to Shakespeare. 


WORTLE’S SCHOOL. By -dnthony Trollope 
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Oxford University Press 
Amen House E.C.4 
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¢ By GEORGE A. GREENWOOD 


A novel of 
the demi- 
monde— 


and mon- 
é eyed York- 
shire. Not 
ra a story of 
\ sheiks or 
vamps, but 
é of human 
beings with 
human 
passions in 
the torcing- 
house that 
is tashion- 


able Lon- 
don. 


7s. Od. net 





WISHART & COMPANY 
19 Buckingham Street, W.C.2 












EPPPPODD 
THE SABBATH 
OF UNBELIEF 


By MALCOLM CAMPBELL 



























A novel of 
revolution 
and post- 
war Eur- 
ope’s spir- 
itual un- 
ease. Mr. 
Campbell 
has been in 
some hot 
corners 
himself and 
really 
knows _ his 
subject. Be- 
sides which 
he can 
think and 
write. 


7s. 6d. net 





WISHART & COMPANY 
19 Buckingham Street, W.C.2 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


MORE REACTION 


last week has now developed into a definite break in 

market values. New York is the storm-centre. 
Although the money market there had long ago adjusted 
itself to an advance in the rediscount rate of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank from 4 per cent. to 45 per cent. 
(Boston and Chicago having gone up to 4$ per cent. on 
April 19th), yet when the advance did come, the New York 
Stock Exchange made it the signal for wholesale liquida- 
tion. General Motors has fallen from 209 to 185, Radio 
Corporation from 199 to 1722, General Electric from 169 
to 155, U.S. Steel from 150 to 1422, Victor Talking from 
102 to 882. Everyone agrees that a break in the New 
York Stock markets was overdue. Brokers’ loans with a 
rise of $140,000,000 for the week ending May 16th had 
reached a new high record of $4,502,000,000, against 
$2,914,000,000 a year ago. But there is no suggestion that 
this is the end of the ** bull *? movement in America. One 
cannot go a “* bear’ on the United States: American 
business conditions are much too healthy. In the face of 
liquidation in New York, and incidentally in Paris, the 
London Stock Exchange has stood up fairly well. The 
chief sufferers have been the shares in which American 
speculation has been rampant* :- 


T HE check to the industrial boom which we observed 


May 11 Mav 23 
*Columbia Graphophot: 16 1-16 14 
Gramophone 133 
* British Celanese 62 
* International Holding Mo 


. + * 


The Chilean Government has been taking a forceful 
and independent line in regard to the nitrate industry. It 
will be recalled that in April, 1927, it wisely insisted on a 
reversion to free selling. With the abolition of restriction 
the price of Chilean nitrate fell from 19s. 9d. to 15s. 9d. 
per metric quintal. By the end of last year it had 
recovered to 17s. 6d., and the price is now fairly steady at 
16s. 4d. per metric quintal. The Chilean Government has 
always been pressed to reduce the export duty, and has 
always refused. Instead, it is proposing to subsidize pro- 
ducers (a) by a lump sum of £250,000 distributed pro rata 
to production; (b) by a guarantee to return to producers 
(from their export duty payments) an amount per metric 
quintal equivalent to any reduction in prices made by the 
synthetic nitrogen producers during the coming nitrate 
season. In other words, production is not only fostered, 
but producers are protected against price-cutting. This is 
an important move which should have its effect in time 
upon the nitrate share market. Among the low-priced 
shares we are inclined to favour New Tamarugal at 27s. 
This company is a cheap producer, and for the year ending 
July 31st, 1928, has already paid an interim dividend of 
3 per cent. We think that 10 per cent., or even 12 per 
cent., for the year may be expected. The difficulties of 
most Chilean nitrate producers are shown in the report of 
Anglo-Chilean Consolidated Nitrate for the calendar year 
1927 which covers six months of “ restriction.”’ Production 
amounted to 213,629 tons and shipments to 209,316 tons. 
The net profit of $494,298 did not cover the interest on 
the first mortgage 7 per cent. debentures, which required 
$1,223,649. Moreover, depreciation and depletion were 
allowed of $2,013,434, which brought the deficit at 
December 31st, 1927, up to $6,141,104. This year the 
output will reach the level of 500,000 tons per annum. 

7 * * 

Good things are always dear. Swedish Match at 21% 
returns a yield of only 3.8 per cent., and S.K.F. (Swedish 
Ball Bearing) at 12) one of 4.5 per cent. This is disagree- 
able, but is excusable on the ground that these Swedish-con- 
trolled international trusts are cleverly managed, that their 
risks are spread over all the consuming countries in the 
world, and that they are capable of increasing profits and 
dividends. There is yet another Swedish-controlled indus- 


CHILEAN NITRATE—SEPARATOR—LONDON CANADIAN—BLATTNER PICTURES 


trial trust whose shares are being marketed outside 
Stockholm, and, not being introduced yet in London or 
New York, return the slightly higher yield of 4.62 per cent. 
It is called Aktiebolaget Separator. It was formed in 1883, 
and manufactures separators, chiefly for the milk industry, 
which it markets all over the world through its subsidiary 
companies. There has been for a long time severe com- 
petition between Aktiebolaget Separator and A.B. Pump- 
Separator, its rival, but the two have now come together 
and have jointly purchased the A.B. Baltic of Stockholm, 
which also manufactures separators, chiefly for the whale- 
oil industry. These three companies are said to control 
over 50 per cent. of the world trade in separators. Aktie- 
bolaget Separator has a capital of Kr.78,000,000, in 
Kr.15,000,000 preference shares and  Kr.63,000,000 
ordinary shares of 100 Kr. In 1927 it made net profits of 
Kr.8,639,000 equivalent to about 12 per cent. on_ its 
ordinary shares, and paid a dividend for the second year in 
succession of 8 per cent. 210,000 ordinary shares, which 
were owned by a subsidiary, have now been made into 
‘**B” shares, and 70,000 have been offered to ordinary 
shareholders in Aktiebolaget Separator at Kr.133 in the 
proportion of one ** B *” share for every six ** A ”’ shares, 
and 140,000 shares have been sold abroad in Holland and 
Switzerland at 133 Kr. per share. The ‘*‘ A ”’ shares are 
quoted at 187-188 cum dividend and rights, and the rights 
are valued at 74-74. The ‘‘B’’ shares may come to London. 
. * ~ * 

A correspondent has some criticism to make of the 
London Canadian Investment Corporation preferred shares 
which we welcomed last week as a novelty in trust company 
finance. These preferred shares, and also the debentures, 
carry warrants entitling a holder to receive without cost 
one fully paid common share of no par value as soon as 
the first dividend is declared on the common shares. Our 
correspondent complains that the preferred shares only re- 
ceive 4-35ths of the equity, the balance going to the pro- 
moters. This is incorrect. There are 350,000 ordinary 
shares of which 100,000 shares are deposited in trust to 
satisfy the warrants attaching to 40,000 preferred shares 
of $100 and 60,000 debentures of $100. Hence the pre- 
ferred shares and debentures receive 28.57 per cent. of the 
equity. Is that proportion fair? Messrs. Wood, Gundy 
& Company bought al] the debentures, preferred and 
common shares for $11,000,000 plus expenses, that is, they 
paid $1,000,000 for 250,000 shares plus expenses. In 
other words, they placed a cover of $1,000,000 behind the 
debentures and preferred shares, and by raising the deben- 
tures at 4} per cent. and the preferred shares at 5 per cent., 
they provided the Corporation with $11,000,000 worth of 
earning power carrying interest charges of only 4.3 per 
cent. The preferred shares have therefore some security, 
and have in addition a free interest in the equity. 

* * * 


To ask the public to give money to an untried com- 
pany for the production of British films is as unjustifiable 
as asking it to subscribe for the development of a goldfield 
that has not yet been discovered or proved. Yet film pro- 
duction issues are still sneaking out under the shadow of 


the Film Quota Act. The latest is the Ludwig Blattner 
Picture Corporation. Mr. Ludwig Blattner has been a film 
exhibitor, not a producer. Nevertheless he is appointed 
managing director at a salary of £5,000 per annum free 
of income tax for a minimum period of five years. The 
public is asked to finance Mr. Blattner to the tune of 
£180,000 in 10 per cent. preferred ordinary shares which 
participate in profits up to 25 per cent. of the surplus re- 
maining after 25 per cent. has been paid on the Is, deferred 
shares. There are 1,000,000 deferred shares, and the 
180,000 preferred ordinary shares can subscribe at par for 
180,000 deferred. Thus the public puts up over 82 per 
cent. of the cash and receives only a minority interest in 
the equity. Another deferred share evil. : 








